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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Discussions on German Reunification and Disarmament 


at Geneva Foreign Ministers Conference 


Following are texts of statements on the German 
question made by Secretary Dulles at the Geneva 
Conference of Foreign Ministers on November 3, 
j, and 9, together with a Soviet proposal on Ger- 
many dated November 2, a tripartite proposal 
of November 4 concerning German elections, and 
a Soviet proposal of November 9 concerning E'uro- 
pean security; also, statements on disarmament 
made by the Secretary on November 10 and Soviet 
and tripartite disarmament proposals submitted 
on the same date. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
NOVEMBER 3 


U.S. delegation press release 


I have, as I promised Mr. Molotov yesterday, 
read very carefully his speech and the proposals 
which accompanied that speech. About half of 
the remarks of Mr. Molotov concern themselves 
with the problem of European security, which we 
have been discussing now for some days. As I 
read that portion of Mr. Molotov’s remarks, and 
then read the further speeches that were made 
around the table by President Pinay, Mr. Mac- 
millan, and myself, it seemed to me that the 
statements made gave a very full reply to the 
questions which Mr. Molotov put in relation to the 
matter of European security. 

I would like to associate myself with the elo- 
quent statement which was made by President 
Pinay. It was, I felt, an answer of a statesman- 
like character to the points that had been raised 
by Mr. Molotov. 

I feel, after having read the speech on behalf 
of the Soviet delegation and the other speeches 
that were made, that I can confidently reaffirm 
what I said yesterday—that there is before us a 
realizable vision of security in Europe by means 
of a treaty which would conform to our directive, 
provided—and, of course, this proviso is of the 





*For text of the July 23 directive, see BULLETIN of Aug. 
1, 1955, p. 176. 
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utmost importance—we can make similar progress 
with respect to the reunification of Germany. 
Therefore, as I see it, the urgent present task of 
our conference is to concentrate, as closely as we 
may, as intensely as we may, as constructively as 
we may, on dealing with the other half of the 
whole of our first directive; namely, the problem 
of Germany and the reunification of Germany. 

The Western powers recognized what our direc- 
tive calls “the close link between the reunification 
of Germany and the problems of European se- 
curity.” So, in their proposals of last week, 6 
days ago,? we submitted not only a proposal in 
relation to the European security treaty but also, 
as part of our proposal, the amended Eden Plan 
dealing with the reunification of Germany by 
means of free elections. That proposal, as I say, 
was submitted 6 days ago. Yesterday, the Soviet 
Union submitted a proposal of its own with refer- 
ence to the German problem * and asked us to com- 
ment upon it. 

Perhaps it would not be unfair if we felt that 
it would be useful if the Soviet Union would com- 
ment upon_our proposal which was submitted 6 
days ago. That proposal was designed to con- 
form carefully to our directive and I think de- 
serves comment and consideration which, so far, 
has been lacking. 

In the extensive remarks which Mr. Molotov 
made yesterday on this subject of Germany, he did 
not comment, either by way of criticism or by 
way of approval, on the plan which we had sub- 
mitted. We have a saying that “silence means 
consent.” I recall I suggested that once in the 
past, but Mr. Molotov said that was not a Rus- 
sian proverb. 

I am, however, willing to oblige by commenting 
upon the four-point proposal which Mr. Molotov 
submitted yesterday. My first reaction was, and 
my considered conclusion is, that that proposal 


2 Tbid., Nov. 7, 1955, p. 729. 
*See p. 827. 
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is principally noteworthy in its complete failure 
to comply at all with the directive under which we 
are operating. 


Four Elements of July 23 Directive 


The directive of last July on this subject con- 
tains four elements. The first is that Germany 
shall be reunified; the second is that it shall be 
reunified by means of free elections; the third is 
that this shall be done in conformity with the 
national interests of the German people; and 
fourthly, in the interests of European security. 

I deal first with the fact that it was agreed there 
shall be a reunification of Germany. I would ob- 
serve that whereas the proposal of the Western 
powers contemplated an actual reunification of 
Germany, and this we hope by next year, the So- 
viet proposals do not contemplate at all the reuni- 
fication of Germany. 

The various proposals so far submitted by the 
Soviet Union which touch on this topic seem to 
presuppose not that Germany will be reunified 
but that Germany will continue to be divided. 
The four-point proposal of the Soviet delegation 
submitted yesterday contemplates not the reuni- 
fication of Germany but the cooperation of two 
German states. This, apparently, is the Soviet 
view of the most that can be expected—certainly 
for the indefinite future. 

I do not think that it is improper for us to ask 
that the Soviet Union should submit a plan for 
the reunification of Germany. After all, that is 
the agreement of the Heads of our Governments; 
that is the directive they gave us. The Western 
powers have submitted a plan for the reunification 
of Germany, and it would seem to me that we are 
entitled to expect from the Soviet delegation a 
plan for the reunification of Germany. 


Free Elections 


Now I turn to the second element in our direc- 
tive on the German problem. It says Germany 
should be reunified “by means of free elections.” 
The proposal submitted by the Western powers 
meets this requirement of the directive. It con- 
templates that “free and secret elections should be 
held throughout Germany including Berlin at the 
earliest possible date.” It contemplates an elec- 
toral law which would be worked out in consulta- 
tion with German experts, taking into account the 
electoral laws already drafted for this purpose 
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by the Bundestag of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and in the Soviet zone by the Volkskammer, 

Our proposal goes on to contemplate guaranties 
to assure that the elections will be really free so 
that those in any part of Germany who have social] 
programs or economic projects which they wish 
to present to the German people will have a full 
opportunity to do so. It contemplates that these 
free elections will be so supervised that there will 
be an all-German national assembly which will 
draft a German constitution and prepare for peace 
treaty negotiations. 

In this way we try to comply with the directive 
that Germany shall be reunified by means of free 
elections. 

The proposal submitted by the Soviet Union 
makes no provision whatsoever for the free elec- 
tions for which our directive calls, and, indeed, 
the remarks which accompany the proposal indi- 
cate that it is the view of the Soviet delegation 
that free elections are rather dangerous things 
because it is pointed out no one can be sure in 
advance what the results will be. 

Now I have here the ballot which was used in 
the elections in the East German Zone. One could 
know in advance what would come out of that 
election because there was only one set of names 
on the ballot. There was no opportunity to vote 
for anyone else, and the only freedom that was 
had was the freedom to put this particular ballot 
in the ballot box. Then, indeed, one could be sure 
in advance what would come out, because it was 
decided in advance what went in. 

I admit that with free elections one cannot be 
sure what the result will be before the elections 
take place, and I realize that that is sometimes in- 
convenient. It is particularly inconvenient if you 
turn up on the losing side, as I sometimes have. 
But that risk is inherent in free elections, which 
are designed to ascertain the popular will, for no 
one can be sure in advance what the popular will 
may turn out to be. That, as I say, is a risk in- 
herent in free elections. Surely the Heads of our 
Governments, who agreed that there should be 
free elections, must have taken that risk into ac- 
count and nevertheless agreed that there should 
be free elections in Germany. 

Therefore, it seems to me that it is not in order 
for us here to question free elections, to doubt 
whether free elections are good or bad because the 
results are unpredictable. We are under a direc- 
tive which requires us to bring about the reunifica- 
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tion of Germany “by means of free elections.” 
That is the order of our Heads of Government, 
which the three Western powers have complied 
with by submitting a plan for free elections in 
Germany, and I very much hope that the Soviet 
delegation will also either accept our plan or sub- 
mit a plan of its own. 


German National Interests 


The third element of our directive is that this 
reunification through free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of 
the German people. I underline the words “na- 
tional interests.” The emphasis, you will see, is 
upon a national Germany, not upon a sectional 
or divided Germany. 

The Soviet delegation has called attention to 
what it believes to be social gains which have been 
achieved in a certain portion of Germany, and also 
it feels that there is grave doubt whether these 
so-called “social gains” will be preserved if the 
whole people were given an opportunity freely to 
express their will. Therefore, it seems to be 
argued by the Soviet delegation that a national 
view shall not prevail but that some form of sec- 
tionalism and the maintenance of a divided Ger- 
many must be maintained as against a national 
viewpoint in order to preserve these sectional so- 
called “gains.” 

In this respect there seems to be a retrogression, 
not merely from the directive under which we op- 
erate but even from the condition which existed 
at the time of the Berlin conference when the pro- 
posals made by the Soviet delegation seemed to ac- 
cept the view that the German people would de- 
cide on a national basis what were the social con- 
ditions which they wanted to have. 

On the 4th of February 1954 the Soviet delega- 
tion submitted a proposal which called for all- 
German elections *—I am quoting now—“as a re- 
sult of which the German people would take their 
decisions, without any interference on the part of 
foreign countries, concerning the social and state 
organization of a democratic Germany.” In 
other words, by that Soviet proposal it was con- 
ceded that the German people acting as a whole 
would take their decisions as to the kind of social 
system which they wanted, and that they would do 
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so without any interference on the part of foreign 
governments who might prefer to see the Germans 
maintain one or another social system. 

As Mr. Macmillan said yesterday, the language 
and the spirit of the directive are that Germany 
should again become a nation which would deter- 
mine its own foreign policy and its own domestic 
policy and decide on a national basis what kind of 
social system it wanted. That feature of the di- 
rective, it seems, is now abandoned by the Soviet 
delegation even though that seems to involve also 
an abandonment of the prior position which it 
took in Berlin last year. 

With respect to the right of Germans to deter- 
mine their own foreign policy and foreign rela- 
tions, I must observe the denunciation by the So- 
viet Union of the exercise by 50 million Germans 
in the Federal Republic of their right through a 
free government, chosen by free elections, to assoc- 
iate themselves with the North Atlantic Treaty 
and with the Brussels Treaty for Western Euro- 
pean Union. 

I am not quite clear, nor has it been pointed out, 
what are the specific features, for example, of the 
Brussels Treaty which the Soviet Union finds 
objectionable. Is it objectionable that by join- 
ing that treaty the Federal Republic agrees closely 
to limit its military forces, to limit them to a de- 
gree far more modest than that which is the case 
with respect to the so-called GDR? Is it objec- 
tionable that the Federal Republic of Germany 
foregoes the right to have atomic weapons, bacter- 
iological weapons, and chemical weapons? Is that 
objectionable? Is it objectionable that under the 
Brussels Treaty the military establishments and 
armaments of the Federal Republic are subject 
to investigation and control through the Brussels 
Treaty Council, representing predominantly states 
which in the past have suffered from German ag- 
gression? Is it objectionable that by that treaty 
and by the North Atlantic Treaty the Federal Re- 
public of Germany solemnly is committed to a 
purely defensive posture for the future ? 

The Federal Republic of Germany in the exer- 
cise of its sovereign rights has followed a foreign 
policy which carries it into such a course designed 
to assure that Germany will not be again a mili- 
taristic country and that it will live peacefully in 
association with its neighbors. That is a right 
which we believe should be preserved for the uni- 
fied Germany—not that we know or demand that 
it should exercise its right in any particular way. 
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We provide that it should be entirely free. We do 
recognize that Germany, operating as our directive 
says upon a “national” basis, shall have the right to 
determine its own foreign policy as well as its own 
domestic policy. 

In this connection I recall a provision of the 
Eden Plan, which forms a part of the proposal 
submitted here last week, which reads, “The all- 
German Government shall have authority to as- 
sume or reject the international rights and obliga- 
tions of the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone 
of Germany and to conclude such other interna- 
tional agreements as it may wish.” 

In consonance with the directive, our plan af- 
firmatively provides and contemplates that in 
terms of domestic policy—for example, the kind of 
social system they want—and also in terms of 
foreign policy, the German nation as established 
through free elections will be in charge of its own 
destiny and decide what it wants: whether it wants 
to accept or to reject the kind of relations which 
now exist between either the Federal Republic of 
Germany and its neighbors to the West, or the 
relations which exist between the so-called GDR 
and its neighbors to the East, “or other interna- 
tional agreements as it may wish.” 

We believe that it is inadmissible and contrary 
to our directive to try to decide for the Germans 
what will be their future policy either internally 
or externally. 


Interests of European Security 


That leads me to the fourth element in the direc- 
tive to which I have referred; namely, that Ger- 
man reunification shall be carried out “in the in- 
terests of European security.” 

Mr. Molotov suggested yesterday that perhaps 
nations which “were not very close to the confla- 
gration” were not very good judges as to how to 
prevent a recurrence of such conflagrations for the 
future. I assume that that had reference to the 
United States, which is the only one of the four 
of us whose land was not directly attacked by the 
Nazi forces. I would say that, while the losses of 
the United States in the First and Second World 
Wars were not as great as some others, neverthe- 
less, we did pour out a sufficient volume of blood 
and of treasure in both of those world wars so that 
I would think that it could be assumed that we 
would be anxious not to have to do so again. 

But if that assumption is not entertained by the 
Soviet Union, I would think at least that the Soviet 
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Union would recognize that France is a country 
which is qualified to speak on that subject; and I 
was deeply moved, as I think all of us must have 
been, at the words of President Pinay yesterday 
on this subject. He pointed out a fact which is so 
clear that none of us who is interested in the peace- 
ful future can be blind to it; namely, that the 
greatest danger of recreating German militarism 
is by perpetuating the division of Germany. 

I was particularly struck by that because I was 
at the Versailles peace conference—I think I am 


perhaps the only one here who can claim that | 


honor, if it be such—and I recall the well-inten- 
tioned plans which were there evolved and em- 
bodied in that peace treaty to prevent a second 
world war by means of repressions, the division 
of Germany, and a series of measures which, as it 
turned out, merely provoked after a period of 
pacificism a rebirth of fanatical nationalism. 

Mr. Molotov has suggested that that rebirth 
of militarism occurred because they had free elec- 
tions in Germany. Well, in tue first place, Mr. 
Hitler did not come to power through free elec- 
tions. The last free election held in Germany 
showed a decline in Hitler’s vote. But the fact that 
he had any large vote at all was due to the pre- 
existence of measures which aroused fanatical Ger- 
man nationalism. As President Pinay said, any 
of us who study history must see clearly the lesson 
which it teaches as we face again the problem of 
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Germany. If we are capable at all of learning | 


from the lesson of history, we must realize that 
to continue indefinitely the division of Germany 
is the most dangerous thing that we can do. That 
is surely the reason why our Heads of Government, 


in their wisdom, saw and affirmed “the close link ' 
between the reunification of Germany and the | 


problems of European security” and why they 
said that Germany must be reunified by means of 
free elections in accordance with the national in- 


terests of the German people and the interests of | 


European security, because the last two considera- 
tions coincide. 
When we speak of the lesson of history, let us 
not forget that the German people have learned 


something too. We have all, in varying degrees, | 
suffered greatly from past German aggressions, | 


but I do not think that any nation in history ever 
suffered as severely as did the German nation as 
it faced defeat during the closing period of World | 
War II. And if today we see, at least in the Fed- | 
eral Republic of Germany, 50 million Germans | 
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who are eager to promote European security by 
associating themselves with others in a way which 
will assure a limitation of their armaments, an 
exclusion of their use of the most dangerous kinds 
of weapons, and the acceptance of controls, that 
is because the German people—certainly the Ger- 
man people of this generation—want to make sure 
that the lesson which they have learned will be 
accepted and so riveted into the very warp and 
woof of German life that there will never again 
be the opportunity for a future generation to 
commit the follies which have been committed by 
Germans of the past over a good many generations. 

So as we consider this fourth element in our 
directive, “the interests of European security,” let 
us never forget what is said in the opening of our 
directive, “the close link between the reunification 
of Germany and the problems of European secu- 
rity”; and let us make sure that we do not perpetu- 
ate what, in my opinion, could bring about a re- 
birth of excessive nationalism in Germany, that is, 
the continued division of a great people. 

So, Mr. Chairman, for the reasons I have given, 
the explicit mandate we have from our Heads of 
Government, the reasons for that mandate—rea- 
sons which are indelibly marked on the pages of 
history—let us in truth try to bring about this 
reunification of Germany. I ask the Soviet dele- 
gation, which has every reason to be moved by 
the same considerations as I think move us, to 
submit to us a proposal for the reunification of 
Germany by means of free elections to be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of the 
German people and in the interests of European 
security. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
NOVEMBER 4 


U.S. delegation press release 


We have now completed a week of discussion, 
and we are about to proceed into three days of 
recess, and it did occur to me that it might be 
useful to try to sum up the position that we are 
now in. 

We are working still on the first item of the 
directive, European security and Germany. In 
that matter, I recall that we were instructed to 
take account of the close link between the re- 
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unification of Germany and the problems of Euro- 
pean security, and I furthermore recall that the 
directive instructs us to consider various specific 
proposals with reference to security, such as the 
renunciation of force, the denial of assistance to 
an aggressor, the limitation, control, and inspec- 
tion of armed forces and armaments, and the es- 
tablishment of a zone between the East and the 
West in which the disposition of armed forces 
will be subject to mutual agreement. 

The directive then goes on to say that 

The Heads of Government, recognizing their common 
responsibility for the settlement of the German question 
and the re-unification of Germany, have agreed that the 
settlement of the German question and the re-unification 
of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of the 
German people and the interests of European security. 

The three Western powers, in an effort faith- 
fully to carry out the directive, submitted on 
October 28 a proposal which did take account of 
the close link between the reunification of Ger- 
many and the problems of European security. 
Our proposal ties the two together and comprises, 
on the one hand, a proposal with reference to se- 
curity on the assumption that Germany will be 
reunified as our Heads of Government agreed, 
and, on the other hand, a concrete proposal for 
the reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections, as our directive specifies. 

The Soviet Union on Octeber 28 submitted a 
proposal for European security * which almost 
wholly ignored the specifications of our directive 
as to security features which we were instructed 
to consider. ~ Furthermore, it ignored the instruc- 
tion to take account of the close link between the 
reunification of Germany and the problems of 
European security. This Soviet security pro- 
posal did not recognize any link at all between 
security and the reunification of Germany; on the 
contrary, it assumed the division and, apparently, 
the indefinite division of Germany. Subse- 
quently, on the 31st of October the Soviet Union 
made new security proposals, which, although 
they still disregard the link with German reuni- 
fication, did more fully meet the specifications of 
the directive as to the scope and nature of security. 
Because of that, these new proposals approached 
those which had been made on October 28 by the 
Western powers in conformity with the directive. 

In a statement which I made at our fifth session 


5 BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1955, p. 732. 
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on November 2,° I made a comparative analysis of 
the Western security proposals and the new pro- 
posals of the Soviet Union and pointed out, item 
by item, the extent to which, by conforming to the 
directive, they coincided with each other. 

Of course, there remains the fundamental and 
critical difference—that our security proposal pre- 
supposed a united Germany, while the Soviet pro- 
posal presupposed a divided Germany. Never- 
theless, the proposals did indicate a possibility 
of significant progress once the Soviet delegation 
complies, as we still assume it will, with the di- 
rective with respect to the reunification of Ger- 
many, and the directive as to the close link between 
the reunification of Germany and European 
security. 

I do not minimize the serious problems which 
will, no doubt, arise as we undertake the task of 
converting our security proposals, now presented 
in general terms, into concrete treaty clauses. 
Nevertheless, it is encouraging that, subject to the 
fundamental and critical difference which I have 
referred to, there is a very considerable measure 
of agreement in principle as to how to get security 
in Europe. 

Mr. Molotov has asked a good many questions 
about our security proposals, questions which we 
have answered even though Mr. Molotov does go 
on asking them again. Perhaps his confusion 
comes from the fact that it is indeed difficult to 
have a complete meeting of minds until we know 
we are both proceeding from the same premise, 
namely, the reunification of Germany. 

So, that is where we stand on European security. 


Reunification of Germany 


With respect to the reunification of Germany, 
the Soviet delegation still continues to be totally 
unresponsive to the specific directions under which 
we are operating. The only proposal of the Soviet 
Union is a proposal which says that “The German 
people are deprived of the possibility of living in 
a united state,” and which, accordingly, calls for 
a consultative council to be formed by representa- 
tives of the so-called “German Democratic Repub- 
lic” and the German Federal Republic. 

The Soviet Union has not submitted any pro- 
posal for the reunification of Germany by means 
of free elections and so far declines to consider 


*For text of Soviet proposal of Oct. 31 and Secretary 
Dulles’ analysis, see ibid., Nov. 14, 1955, p. 783 and p. 780. 
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the proposal which the Western powers have made 
in this respect. 

So that is where we stand with respect to Ger. 
man reunification. 
I find it hard to believe that this rigid and 
unresponsive position of the Soviet Union is final, 

The Soviet delegation may now believe, as it | 
so ardently argues, that there is no close link be. 
tween the reunification of Germany and European 
security. But the four Heads of Government | 
agreed last July that there is a close link between | 
European security and the reunification of Ger. | 
many, and they instructed us to take that into | 
account. 

The Soviet delegation may now believe that, as 
its proposal says, the Germans do not now have 
“the possibility” of living in a united state. But) 
the four Heads of Government determined last 
July that Germany had that possibility and that 
Germany should be reunified. 

The Soviet delegation may now believe, as it | 
so ardently argues, that free elections are bad. 
But the four Heads of Government agreed last ' 
July that Germany should be reunified “by means | 
of free elections.” 

The Soviet delegation may now believe, as it 
contends, that Germany should not be made a 
national state because this would jeopardize al- 
leged social gains in that part of Germany which ' 
has been communized by the Soviet Communist | 
Party. But the four Heads of Government agreed 
last July that the reunification of Germany should | 
take place, and take place in conformity with 
the “national” interests of the German people. 
There was no precondition that there should be 
preserved a sectional system which has been im-, 
posed from without and which the German people, 
once they become again a whole nation, may, if 
they wish, either accept or repudiate. 


The Acid Test 


It may be tiresome that I repeat, again and | 
again, the refrain of adhering to our directive. 
I cannot, however, in good conscience do other- 
wise. The four Heads of our Governments reached 
an agreement last July at Geneva which gave rise | 
to new hopes throughout the world. 

President Eisenhower, on returning from Ge: ! 
neva, made a radio and television broadcast’ to | 
the American people in which he referred to these 


" Tbid., Aug. 8, 1955, p. 215. 
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agreements that had been made and he said, “We 
are profoundly hopeful that these assurances will 
be faithfully carried out.” Then he went on to 
say, 

... the acid test should begin next October because 
then the next meeting occurs. It will be a meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers. Its principal purpose will be to 
take the conclusions of this conference as to the subjects 
to be discussed there and the general proceedings to be 
observed in translating those generalities that we talked 
about into actual, specific agreements. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that our task here 
is to carry out faithfully the assurances that were 
given last July and to translate those assurances 
into actual, specific agreements. That is why we 
have joined with Britain and France in making 
specific proposals with reference to European se- 
curity which took into account the close link be- 
tween that security and the reunification of Ger- 
many. That is why we submitted concrete pro- 
posals for the reunification of Germany by means 
of free elections. 

We are, as President Eisenhower said, facing 
the acid test. I hope that we shall pass it. Cer- 
tainly, if we fail, it will not be because of any un- 
willingness on the part of the three Western 
delegations to see that the assurances of last July 
will, in fact, be faithfully carried out. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
NOVEMBER 9 


U.S. delegation press release 

Yesterday Mr. Molotov, just returned from 
Moscow, made a statement on behalf of the Soviet 
Union. It had such grave implications that I 
asked that we should suspend our meeting until 
today so as to be able to give his statement deliber- 
ate thought. I am now in a position to express 
the views of my Government. 

My first observation is that the Soviet position, 
if persisted in, will perpetuate conditions which 
put in jeopardy the peace of Europe. My second 
observation is that it strikes a crippling blow at 
the possibility of developing relations of confi- 
dence with the Soviet Union. I ask your permis- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, to deal with these two points 
In order, 

The Soviet Union says in the most categorical 
manner that the security of Europe is best assured 
by a continued division of Germany, at least until 
Germany can be unified under conditions which 
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would Sovietize the whole of Germany. Mr. Mol- 
otov extolled the governmental regime which the 
Soviet has established in the German zone, the so- 
called “German Democratic Republic,” and said it 
has “a great future ahead of it because it is moving 
along the main road of progress and because it has 
strong and loyal friends.” It is, he said, “im- 
possible to accept” a reunification of Germany 
which might jeopardize that “great future” for 
this Sovietized segment of Germany. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the directive which brought 
us here, and which ought to guide us here, did not 
ask us to judge of the relative merits of social 
systems as between that of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and that of the so-called “German 
Democratic Republic.” It told us to reunite 
Germany in the “national interest.” Thus, the 
German people themselves will determine under 
what system they want to live. 

The problem which our Heads of Government 
did direct us to study was how to assure European 
security and German reunification, two problems 
which the four Heads of Government agreed were 
closely linked. 

It is, I think, a fair interpretation of our direc- 
tive that the four Heads of Government recognized 
that European security would be endangered if 
there was not a reunification of Germany. Cer- 
tainly that is the view of the United States 
Government. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in his 
address which opened the Geneva conference 
last July,’ the division of Germany prolonged for 
over ten years 
does a grievous wrong to a people which is entitled, like 
any other, to pursue together a common destiny. While 
that division continues, it creates a basic source of insta- 
bility in Europe. Our talk of peace has little meaning if 
at the same time we perpetuate conditions endangering 
the peace. 


Western Security Proposals 

And because our directive specifically requires 
us to take account of the close link between the 
reunification of Germany and the problems of Eu- 
ropean security, the Western powers, loyally com- 
plying with the directive, proposed a security sys- 
tem based upon a reunified Germany. The pro- 
posals which we made embody greater assurances 
than have ever before been contrived to preserve 
the peace. 
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There would be not only solemn undertakings 
to abstain from aggression, to withhold help to an 
aggressor, and, in effect, to guarantee against ag- 
gression, but there would be physical and material 
safeguards, consisting of a level of forces to be 
agreed upon and actual inspections to insure that 
these levels were maintained. There would be 
ample and dependable safeguards, in which the 
Soviet Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia would 
take part, against re-creation of a menacing mili- 
tary force. There would be novel and effective 
provisions to insure against any possibility of sur- 
prise attack. 

These provisions, based on a reunified Germany, 
would give Europe a security which it has not 
known for hundreds of years. Indeed, the merits 
of the proposals we made were so obvious that the 
Soviet Union itself, after studying them, intro- 
duced supplementary security proposals of its own 
which were closely modeled on ours.® However, 
the Soviet proposals in this respect, as indeed every 
proposal that the Soviet Union has made, are pred- 
icated upon the continued division of Germany. 

As President Eisenhower said again and again 
last July, “European security and the reunification 
of Germany are inseparable.” It is not possible to 
have European security without the reunification 
of Germany. 

I recall that Mr. Molotov, speaking on October 
31, 1939, after the outbreak of the Second World 
War, referred to the relations between Germany 
and the other Western European States during the 
preceding two decades and to what he called the 
“German efforts to break the fetters of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty.” “This it is,” he said, “that in the 
long run led to the present war in Europe.” 


Injustice of Dividing German People 


The Versailles Treaty did impose certain fetters 
upon Germany. But nothing that the Versailles 
Treaty did compares with the cruelty and injustice 
of dividing the German people by the separation 
from Germany of the Soviet zone comprising 17 
million Germans. The anguish of this is demon- 
strated by the fact that 2,704,680 Germans, at the 
cost of great sacrifice and risks, fled from the So- 
viet zone into West Germany. During the last 
month of October there were 32,874 refugees. 

The situation, thus dramatized, cannot be in- 
definitely perpetuated without grave risk. 





* Ibid., Nov. 14, 1955, p. 783. 
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Yet, it is to perpetuate this very risk that the 
Soviet Union finds itself compelled to reject the 
far-reaching and solid security proposals which I 
referred to. Surely, better statesmanship than 
that can be found. 

We urge upon the Soviet Government that it 





should not perpetuate the injustice of a divided 
Germany with the menace which it carries to Euro- 
pean security. Can we not learn from the lesson 
of Versailles? We make that plea, and we shall 
go on making it, in the hope and indeed in the 
expectation that before it is too late wisdom will 
prevail. 

I turn now to the effect of the Soviet action 
upon international relations generally. I recall | 
that Chairman Bulganin, in his opening statement 
at the July conference, said that the purpose was 
“to achieve a relaxation of international tension 
and bring about a feeling of confidence between 
nations.” In his final speech he said what took 
place in Geneva “has its positive significance for 
the relaxation of tension in the relation between 
states for the re-establishment of the necessary 
confidence between them.” 1° 

The Heads of Government had to reconcile many 
differences before they reached the final agreement | 
which is embodied in the directive which they | 
gave us. But it was, after much debate, finally 
agreed that there was a “close link between the 
reunification of Germany and the problems of 
European security.” Furthermore, the Heads of | 
Government reaffirmed their common responsibil- | 
ity “for the reunification of Germany.” They 
“agreed” upon “the reunification of Germany by 
means of free elections [to] be carried out in con- 
formity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security.” | 

The United States Government believed that at | 
the very least this solemn agreement meant that | 
when the Foreign Ministers met there would be a | 
serious discussion both of European security and 
of the reunification of Germany. 

There has been such a discussion with reference 
to European security; indeed, it produced a con- 
siderable measure of agreement on the component 
elements needed for security. That fact has been | 
noted with satisfaction by both the Western pow- | 
ers and by the Soviet delegation. 

It was, I think, demonstrated that there could } 
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For texts, see The Geneva Conference of Heads of 
Government, July 18-23, 1955, Department of State pub- 
lication 6046, pp. 35 and 77. 
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be put around a united Germany a dependable 
framework of European security. 

But when we turned to consider the reunifica- 
tion of Germany, the Soviet delegation refused to 
consider it at all despite the explicit words in the 
directive under which we are operating. The 
Soviet delegation refused to consider the pro- 
posals of the Western powers—their serious and 
detailed proposals for German reunification. The 
Soviet delegation refused to make any proposals 
of its own on the subject of German reunification. 
The Soviet proposal for an “all-German council” 
did not even purport to charge that council with 
any responsibility to reunify Germany; indeed, it 
was calculated to perpetuate the division of 
Germany. 


Breach of Summit Agreement 


The Government of the United States believes 
that the refusal of the Government of the Soviet 
Union even to discuss seriously the reunification 
of Germany involves a grave breach of the agree- 
ment of the Heads of Government. 

The effect of this is bound to affect adversely the 
overall relations of the Soviet Union with other 
countries, including the United States. 

I would be less than frank if I did not say that, 
so far as the United States is concerned, what has 
happened here has largely shattered such confi- 
dence as was born at the summit conference at 
Geneva. 

There can, of course, be peace and a limited de- 
gree of working relations as between nations 
which have no confidence that agreements between 
them—even though made at the highest level— 
will be honored. However, relations under those 
conditions are bound to be difficult and restricted. 

Let me illustrate what I say by referring to 
what remains to be discussed at this conference. 
We are directed to go on to discuss here the prob- 
lem of disarmament and the development of con- 
tacts between the East and the West. But I am 
bound to say that I fear that these discussions will 
profit us little when we feel that we cannot make 
agreements between us which are dependable. 

Mr. Chairman, the peoples of all the world were 
heartened by the agreement of the Heads of Gov- 
ernment reached here last July. But as President 
Eisenhower said in his closing statement at that 
conference, “only history will tell the true worth 
and real values of our session together. The fol- 
lowthrough from this beginning by our respective 
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governments will be decisive in the measure of 
this conference.” And he went on to say, 

The work of our Foreign Ministers as they strive to 
impleinent our directives will be of great importance, per- 
haps even more important than what we have done here. 

I greatly fear that what has been done here, or, 
more accurately, what has not been done here de- 
spite the explicit terms of our directive, will be 
viewed with grave discouragement and concern 
throughout the world. 

It is not the desire or the intention of the United 
States, so far as we can control it, to revert to the 
conditions which existed prior to the meeting of 
the Heads of Government last July. It is our 
purpose to continue to strive by all the means in 
our power for a just and durable peace. But I do 
deplore the setback to European security and the 
damage to the spirit of Geneva which has been 
inflicted by the Soviet Union. 

When the issues are as great as those here at 
stake, we shall not easily be discouraged. It is 
still our hope that the Soviet Union, if not now, 
then soon, may give loyal substance to the agree- 
ment of the Heads of Government that Germany 
shall be reunified by free elections. 

When that day comes, European security can 
be assured and the spirit of Geneva will have 
borne a major part of the good fruit which it 
seemed to offer to the world. 


SOVIET PROPOSAL ON GERMANY, NOVEMBER 2 


Guided by the desire to further the development of 
full cooperation between the German Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic and the creation of 
conditions for the settlement of the German problem and 
for the reunification of Germany by means of free elec- 
tions in conformity with the national interests of the 
German people and the interests of European security, 
the Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France declare the 
following. 

Under the present conditions when the German people 
are deprived of the possibility of living in a single state, 
the need to bring about cooperation between the German 
Democratic Republic and the German Federal Republic 
which would facilitate the settlement of the problem of 
Germany’s national reunification is becoming ever more 
urgent. That purpose would be met by the establishment 
by agreement between the German Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic of an all-German body 
to coordinate their efforts in the political, economic and 
cultural life of the German people and in regard to co- 
operation with other states in the consolidation of peace. 

Such a representative body of the German people could 
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be an all-German council to be established on the basis of 
the following principles: 


1. An all-German council shall be formed, composed of 
the representatives of the parliaments of the German 
Democratic Republic and the German Federal Republic, 
as a consultative body to discuss matters in the solution 
of which the German Democratic Republic and the Ger- 
man Federal Republic are interested. 

2. Mixed committees shall be set up under the all-Ger- 
man council composed of the representatives of the 
Governments of the German Democratic Republic and the 
German Federal Republic, in matters relating to economic 
and cultural ties between the two German states, on mat- 
ters relating to German currency and intra-German finan- 
cial transactions, customs, post and telegraph, transport, 
ete. 

3. The all-German council shall bring about accord on 
matters relating to the strength, armaments and location 
of the units required to insure the defense of the frontiers 
and territories of the German Democratic Republic and 
the German Federal Republic. 

4. The all-German council shall bring about accord on 
matters relating to the participation of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the German Federal Republic in 
measures designed to consolidate European security and 
shall consider by mutual agreement questions pertaining 
to the bringing about of prerequisites for the unification 
of Germany, as a peaceful and democratic state. 


The Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France express the hope 
that the German Democratic Republic and the German 
Federal Republic shall make the necessary efforts to 
achieve agreement on the establishment of the all- 
German council. 


THREE-POWER PROPOSAL CONCERNING 
GERMAN ELECTIONS, NOVEMBER 4 


REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY BY FREE ELECTIONS 


On the joint initiative of the Governments of France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Foreign Ministers of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the U.S. submit the following 
proposal as the first step in order to carry out the re- 
unification of Germany in freedom in accordance with 
the plan presented by the Three Powers on October 28: 


Draft Decision of the Conference 


In conformity with the common responsibility of their 
governments for the settlement of the German question 
and the reunification of Germany and in compliance with 
the directive of their Heads of Government that the set- 
tlement of the German question and the reunification 
of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of the Ger- 
man people and the interests of European security, the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the U.K., the U.S.S.R., and 
the U.S. have agreed as follows: 
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1. Free and secret elections shall be held throughout 
Germany during September 1956 for the selection of rep. 
resentatives for an all-German National Assembly to | 
draft a constitution and to form a government there. | 
under for a reunified Germany. \ 

2. Each of the Four Powers will designate a repre 
sentative to a commission to prepare, in consultation with 
German experts, the electoral law for such elections, in- 
cluding effective provisions for safeguards and supervision 
to insure the freedom of such elections. | 

8. The commission shall undertake its functions 
promptly and shall submit its report to the Four Powers 
by January 1956. 


SOVIET PROPOSAL ON EUROPEAN SECURITY, | 
NOVEMBER 9 


Guided by the desire to strengthen peace and recogniz- 
ing the necessity to contribute in every possible way to } 
reducing international tension and establishing confidence 
in relations between states, ) 

The Governments of the Soviet Union, the United States 
of America, France, and the United Kingdom have agreed 
that the conclusion of a treaty between the member states 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the West- 
ern European Union on the one hand, and the parties to 
the Warsaw Treaty on the other, would be in the interest 
of the maintenance of peace in Europe. Such a treaty | 
might be based on the following principles: 


1. The member states of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- | 
ganization and of the Paris Agreements, on the one hand, 
and the parties to the Warsaw Treaty, on the other, un- 
dertake to refrain from the use of armed force against 
one another. This undertaking shall not infringe upon 
the right of states to individual or collective self-defense ' 
in the event of an armed attack, as provided in Article 51 
of the UN Charter. 

2. The parties to the Treaty undertake to consult one 
another in the event of differences and disputes which 
might constitute a threat to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe. 

3. This Treaty is of a provisional nature and shall re 
main in effect until it is replaced by another treaty for 
the establishment of a system of collective security in | 
Europe. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES ON | 
DISARMAMENT, NOVEMBER 10 } 


U.S. delegation press release 


Despite the loss of confidence resulting from 
Soviet action under item 1, we take up now the | 
second item of that directive, that is, disarma- 
ment. We do so because it was so directed by the 
four Heads of Government and we desire loyally 
to comply. 

The United States Government approaches this 
topic, like the others, in the light of its overriding | 
objective of a just and durable peace. 
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The disarmament directive of the Heads of 
Government sets out three tasks for the Foreign 
Ministers: (1) to take note of the proceedings of 
the Disarmament Commission, (2) to take ac- 
count of the views and proposals advanced by the 
four Heads of Government, (3) to consider 
whether the four Governments can take any fur- 
ther useful initiative in the field of disarmament. 

The Heads of Government did not charge us 
with conducting detailed negotiations on disarm- 
ament proposals. This clearly was wise. Our 
meeting is not a suitable time or place to engage 
in complex and technical negotiations on this sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, our tasks are still important 
ones. 

Let us then, in the first instance, look briefly at 
the work of the subcommittee of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission during the meet- 
ings it held in New York from August 29 until 
its recess on the 7th of October, 1955. 

It is clear that these sessions, which were con- 
ducted in a cooperative spirit, have been useful. 
It is also evident that they must be viewed as 
preparatory and analytical. They have not yet 
produced concrete results. 

All of our Governments seem to be restudying 
the implications of the accelerated development of 
nuclear science in its peaceful and its military as- 
pects in order to take account both of new con- 
structive opportunities and heightened dangers. 
Once the reviews are completed, it is reasonable 
to hope for more rapid progress in the work of the 
United Nations subcommittee. 

During its recent sessions the subcommittee 
examined at some length the proposals of the four 
Heads of Government. The Soviet Union stated 
that it is continuing to study President Eisen- 
hower’s Geneva proposal for aerial reconnaissance 
and the exchange of military blueprints. The 
United States expressed its willingness to accept, 
in conjunction with the President’s plan, ground 
inspectors as proposed by Chairman Bulganin. 


President Eisenhower’s Proposal 


I turn now to some discussion of the initiative 
of President Eisenhower. That is appropriate as 
part of our second task under the directive. 

When the President made his proposal here on 
July 21," his purpose was simple and clear. It 
was to help in creating conditions which would 


—_——___. 
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enable real progress toward disarmament to be 
made. 

Such progress will largely depend upon reviv- 
ing confidence in the peaceful purposes of the 
major nations. As I said at the United Nations 
General Assembly this fall, 

Long experience makes it apparent that when there is 
a sense of insecurity and when arms consequently seem 
needed, limitation of armament is virtually unattainable. 
Reductions of armament occur when fear is dissipated 
and when arms seem less needed. 

The proposal for exchange of blueprints and 
aerial reconnaissance was designed to attack this 
problem and lay a sound basis for inspection and 
control and reducing armaments. Major aggres- 
sion is unlikely unless the aggressor has the ad- 
vantage of surprise and can hope to strike a blow 
that will be devastating because it is unexpected. 

But the preparation of an attack of such magni- 
tude could hardly be concealed from aerial inspec- 
tion. This is not to say that inspection by air 
would detect everything or that inspection by air 
is a perfect instrument of inspection. Aerial in- 
spection would, however, provide a warning 
against a great surprise attack. Moreover, the ad- 
dition of ground observation posts, as suggested 
by the Soviet Union, to which President Eisen- 
hower’s letter of October 11” agreed, would sup- 
plement and reinforce this protection. 

This combined system would constitute a de- 
cisive initial step in providing against the possi- 
bility of a great surprise attack. The opportunity 
to know the status and location and extent of each 
other’s forces and armaments would provide con- 
vincing evidence that our expressed peaceful in- 
tentions are true. This would at once make the 
atmosphere more favorable for armaments re- 
ductions. 

Aerial inspection would not solve our problems. 
As President Eisenhower said, it would not be a 
“cure-all” to the disarmament issue. It would not 
conclude our work upon this matter. But it would 
start it. It would be a first step, a first step un- 
precedented in world history and peculiarly ap- 
propriate in this nuclear age. It could end the 
period of arms race; it could signal the beginning 
of the period of armaments reduction and control. 

The United States felt able to make this propo- 
sal because our purposes are peaceful. Our firm 
and unwaivering intent is never to use any weapon 
or armament in any manner except in defense 


4 Tbid., Oct. 24, 1955, p. 643. 
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against aggression and in accordance with the 
terms of the charter of the United Nations. We 
hope that the Soviet Union will decide to accept 
this initial step. 

I have listened with interest to the observations 
on this point which have just been made by the 
head of the Soviet delegation. Obviously these 
require closer study than is possible for me to have 
given them at this point. It is, however, my ini- 
tial impression that the Soviet Union does not ac- 
cept the suggestion of President Eisenhower as an 
initial step, but it does accept President Eisen- 
hower’s concept of aerial inspection as a possible 
subsequent step. 

It is suggested that, although President Eisen- 
hower’s intentions are good, he has misjudged the 
value of his proposal as an initial step. It re- 
mains, however, the opinion of the United States 
that the proposal that President Eisenhower has 
made would, in fact, help to create the atmosphere 
of greater confidence which is an essential prelude 
to a practical system for the control and reduction 
of armaments which all desire. 

The United States deeply wants to achieve such 
reduction and control of armaments under proper 
safeguards. We earnestly desire to make solid 
advances toward our goal in reducing the present 
diversion of the world’s human and economic re- 
sources. The sincerity of our purpose is demon- 
strated by our history in relation to armaments and 
armed forces. The record of our earlier actions in 
this respect is the best witness that our Nation will 
never maintain undue military forces. Our ac- 
tions are matters of public record. 

When World War IT ended, the Armed Forces 
of the United States, including the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps, exceeded 12 million 
men. By the middle of 1946 our total forces had 
been drastically reduced by a total of 70 percent 
down to 3,300,000 men. By mid-1947 this strength 
was again cut by half, leaving total forces of only 
1,500,000 men. 

Only when the Korean aggression occurred 
were our forces materially increased. By 1952 
they stood at some 3,600,000. Since the Korean 
armistice they have again been reduced by some 
700,000 men, or 20 percent, to about 2,900,000. 
Our expenditures for military purposes have fol- 
lowed the same general pattern. 

I am aware that since the Summit Conference, 
and again today, the Soviet Union has questioned 
whether or not acceptance by them of President 
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Eisenhower’s proposal would in fact lead to a re. 
duction of armaments. 

The past conduct of the United States, the im. 
pressive record which I have just recited, and the 
assurance of President Eisenhower personally 
should be ample answer for this question. The 
American people and their Government much pre- 
fer to use our tremendous productive capacity for 
constructive and peaceful purposes, for advancing 
the standard of living, and for the enjoyment of 
a full life. It is only a strong sense of the neces- 
sity for defense and a recognition of duty and 
responsibility that leads us to devote resources of | 
materials and men to military purposes. 

Thus the fact that we are not at this time uni- | 
laterally disarming does not mean that we have | 
become a militaristic nation. Far from it. It / 
means that we have learned, the hard way, that } 
one-sided weakness does not promote peace, | 
Therefore, we will remain strong unless and until | 
the Soviet Union by its actions helps to restore | 
confidence and joins in measures that make it } 
sound and wise to reduce our armaments. 

But if the Soviet Union will join in creating } 
these conditions, there need be no doubt about 
the position of the United States. Our Govern- | 
ment continues to seek as a major objective a com- | 
prehensive system for the reduction of armaments | 
under effective inspection and control. Under 
such conditions we will join in measures for ? 
prompt mutual reductions in the burden of arms, | 
military expenditures, and the size of armed 
forces, and we shall devote more resources to the | 
well-being of people. 





Role of Disarmament Subcommittee 


Our third task under this item of our agenda is 
to consider whether our governments can take any | 
further useful initiatives in this field. In our | 
opinion negotiations and detailed work on dis- | 
armament should continue to be carried on in } 
the subcommittee of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion of the United Nations, although obviously | 
at a later stage the time will come when other 
nations should be associated with this task. 

We, the Foreign Ministers here, can best con- 
tribute, I believe, to the success of these negotia- 
tions by improving the atmosphere in which they , 
are conducted. 

As I have said, adoption of President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal would serve this purpose. It 
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would enable us to take an immediate and practi- 
cal step, striking at the core of the disarmament 
problem—the suspicion and fear which are the 
great causes of international tensions. As the 
President said in his letter of October 11, 1955, to 
President Bulganin, his proposal was intended 

to show a spirit of non-aggressiveness on both sides and 
so to create a fresh atmosphere which would dispel much 
of the present fear and suspicion. This, of itself, would 
be worthwhile. It would ... make it more possible to 
make progress in terms of comprehensive plans for in- 
spection, controls and reductions of armament... . 

Our four governments can also contribute to 
practical results in another way. The discussions 
of the subcommittee can lead to real reductions in 
armaments and improve the prospects of peace 
only if conducted as serious negotiations and not 
as propaganda. For this purpose the discussions 
must be based upon the facts of the nuclear age. 
They must take full account of the essential con- 
ditions for genuine reductions in armaments. 

In practical terms this means the recognition 
that progress on disarmament will depend upon 
devising an effective system of inspection and 
control. President Eisenhower emphasized this 
at his meeting here on the 2ist of July. “The 
United States Government,” he said, “is prepared 
to enter into a sound and reliabie agreement mak- 
ing possible the reduction of armament.” At the 
same time he pointed out that “no sound and reli- 
able agreement can be made unless it is completely 
covered by an inspection and reporting system 
adequate to support every portion of the agree- 
ment. The lessons of history,” he said, “teach us 
that disarmament agreements without adequate 
reciprocal inspection increase the dangers of war 
and do not brighten the prospects of peace.” 

All of the members of the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission subcommittee have agreed 
that inspection and control are the crux of the 
disarmament problem. Thus Premier Bulganin, 
on the 4th of August, 1955, told the Supreme 
Soviet that “As the United States President cor- 
rectly noted, every disarmament scheme comes 
down to the question of control and inspection. 
This inspection problem is extremely serious and 
we must find a mutually acceptable solution for 
it.” 

All members of the Disarmament Commission 
Subcommittee agree that there is no presently 
known inspection control system which can guar- 
antee that nuclear weapons can be eliminated. 
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Obviously a sound disarmament program must 
take realistic account of the existing situation. 
The United States is continuing intensive search 
for methods which might make possible a thor- 
oughly effective inspection and control system for 
nuclear weapons material as part of a general dis- 
armament program. We believe that each state 
shall carry forward similar scientific research with 
appropriate consultation between governments. 

We may well find effective means to control 
future output of nuclear-weapons-grade material, 
including the byproducts of nuclear power re- 
actors, despite the special problems of accounting 
fully for past production. This would have ex- 
treme significance. The aim of all of us should 
be to develop the maximum feasible control which 
would be effective and certain. The spreading of 
nuclear weapons, without control or adequate re- 
sponsibility, could greatly increase the danger of 
a nuclear war. It may be that the new Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, soon to be estab- 
lished pursuant to action of the United Nations 
General Assembly, can contribute to control in 
this field. It is an urgent necessity. 

If this could be done, it would jointly serve the 
best interests of each of our states, and the other 
states in the world. We could advance toward the 
goal of a just and durable peace. 

Given the proper spirit, there is reason to hope 
for a sound agreement for open knowledge of 
armaments, a reduction in limitation, the expan- 
sion of peaceful uses of nuclear energy, and the 
promotion of the well-being of the people. 

Such hope can be justified, however, only if we 
accept the fundamental scientific and military 
facts, if we refrain from attempts at propaganda 
and manifest genuinely peaceful purposes, and 
if we join in a sincere endeavor to develop reliable 
means of inspection and control. 


THREE-POWER PROPOSAL ON DISARMAMENT, 
NOVEMBER 10 


PROPOSAL BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The four Ministers of Foreign Affairs 


1. Note that their representatives on the subcommittee 
of the United Nations Disarmament Commission, in the 
pursuit of their efforts to establish a satisfactory system 
of disarmament, have followed the directive given by the 
four Heads of Government at Geneva on July 27, 1955; 
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2. Take note of the work the subcommittee has accom- 
plished in the spirit of the conference of the Heads of 
Government during its meetings in New York from 
August 29 to October 7, 1955, and express their appreci- 
ation to the subcommittee for its efforts ; 

3. Express their agreement on the following: 


(a) The renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons and 
all other weapons in any manner inconsistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations, 

(b) The need to arrive at limitations and reductions of 
armaments and of armed forces, 

(c) The need to devote to the peaceful economic de- 
velopment of nations, for raising their well being, as well 
as for assistance to less developed countries, the material 
resources that would be released by agreements in the 
disarmament field, 

(d) The fact that an effective system of inspection and 
control is the keystone of any disarmament program, 
and, consequently, the need to establish an organ re- 
sponsible for the inspection and control of agreed meas- 
ures of disarmament under effective safeguards, 

(e) The fact that there are possibilities beyond the 
reach of international control for evading this control 
and for organizing the clandestine manufacture of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons even if there is a formal agree- 
ment on international control, 

(f) The need for continued scientific search by each 
state, with appropriate consultation between govern- 
ments, for methods which might be derived from evolv- 
ing scientific knowledge that would make possible a 
thoroughly effective inspection and control system of nu- 
clear weapons material as part of a disarmament pro- 
gram covering all kinds of armaments; 


4. Declare their intent to continue to seek agreements 
on a comprehensive program for disarmament which will 
promote international peace and security with the least 
diversion for armament of the world’s human and eco- 
nomic resources; 

5. Recognize that inspection, control, limitation and re- 
duction of armaments can best be achieved in an atmos- 
phere which is free of fear and suspicion; 

6. Propose accordingly that, as a contribution to such an 
atmosphere and as a prelude to a general disarmament 
programme, the states concerned: 


(a) Should agree promptly to put into early operation, 
in order to help prevent a surprise attack: (i) A plan for 
exchange of military blueprints and aerial inspection on 
the basis of the proposal of the President of the United 
States of July 21, 1955, and (ii) A plan for establishing 
control posts at key points, as suggested in the proposals 
of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S. S. R. of July 21, 1955, 

(b) Should also agree: (i) To arrange for the exchange 
and publication of information regarding military ex- 
penditures and budgets, as suggested in the proposals 
made by the Prime Minister of France on July 22, 1955," 
and (ii) To study how best to gain practical experience 
regarding the problems of inspection and control, as sug- 


* The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government, p. 60. 
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gested by the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom on 
July 21, 1955." 

7. Direct their representatives on the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission to request that its subcommit- 
tee be reconvened at an early date and continue to seek an 
acceptable solution to the problem of disarmament. 


SOVIET PROPOSAL ON DISARMAMENT, 
NOVEMBER 10 


DECISION OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 
OF THE Four POWERS ON THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
AND PROHIBITION OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


I 


To lessen tension in the relations between states, to 
consolidate mutual confidence between them and to re- 
move the threat of a new war, the Governments of the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and France recognize the need to strive to 
achieve the earliest possible conclusion of an international 
convention on the reduction of armaments and the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons. 

As a result of the exchange of opinions on the reduction 
of armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons 
they have agreed on the following: 


1. The level of the armed forces of the U. S. A., the 
U. S. S. R., and China shall be established at from 1 to 15 
million men for each, that of the United Kingdom and 
France, at 650,000 men for each, while the level provided 
for China as well as other questions bearing on the armed 
forces of China shall be the subject of consideration in 
which the Government of the People’s Republic of China 
is to participate. 

The level of the armed forces of all other states shall 
not exceed 150,000 to 200,000 men and shall be agreed 
upon at an appropriate international conference. 

2. After the armed forces and conventional armaments 
have been reduced to the extent of 75 percent of the agreed 
reductions, a complete prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons shall come into effect. The elimination of such 
weapons from the armaments of states and their destruc- 





tion shall be completed in the course of the reduction of | 


armaments, covering the final 25 percent of the agreed 
reductions. All atomic materials shall thereafter be used 
exclusively for peaceful purposes. 

3. Simultaneously with the initiation of measures to 
effect the reduction of armaments and armed forces, and 
before the entry into force of the agreement on the com- 
plete prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, the 
four powers shall solemnly pledge themselves not to use 
nuclear weapons which they shall regard as prohibited 
to them. Exceptions to this rule may be permitted for 
purposes of defense against aggression, when a decision 
to that effect is taken by the Security Council. 

4. As one of the first measures for the execution of the 
program for the reduction of armaments and the prohi- 


“ Thid., p. 59. 
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bition of atomic weapons, states possessing atomic and 
hydrogen weapons pledge themselves to discontinue tests 
of these weapons. 

5. Effective international control shall be established 
over the implementation of measures for the reduction 
of armament and the prohibition of atomic weapons. 


II 

The Foreign Ministers of the four powers have recog- 
nized the need to strive to achieve the necessary agree- 
ments on the still unsolved questions of the above- 
mentioned convention, subject to consideration by the 
United Nations Organization. 

Being guided by the desire to reduce international 
tension, to strengthen confidence among states and to put 
an end to the armaments race, the Foreign Ministers 
have agreed that it is necessary in this connection to con- 
sider first of all the following provisions: 


(a) In the proposal of the U. S. S. R. of May 10 of this 
year on the reduction of armaments, the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the elimination of the threat of a new 
war; 

(b) In the proposal by the President of the United 
States of July 21 on aerial photography and exchange of 
nilitary information ; 

(c) In the proposals by the Government of the United 
Kingdom on disarmament submitted on July 21 and August 
29; and 

(d) In the proposal by the Government of France on the 
financial control over disarmament and on the conversion 
of the resources thus released for peaceful purposes. 


III 


Simultaneously, the Governments of the Soviet Union, 
the United States of America, the United Kingdom, and 
France, being determined not to allow the use of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, which are the weapons of mass 
extermination of people, and to relieve nations of the 
threat of a destructive atomic war, solemnly declare: 

Pending the conclusion of an international convention 
on the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the Soviet Union, the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, and France assume an obli- 
gation not to be the first to use atomic and hydrogen 
Weapons against any country and they call upon all other 
states to join this declaration. 


Secretary Dulles Visits Yugoslavia 


Announcement Concerning Visit ! 


On November 6, 1955, the United States Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, met with the 
President of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia, Josip Broz-Tito, at Brioni. The 
President of the Republic entertained the Secre- 
tary of State and his party at luncheon. 
—— 

*Released to the press at Geneva on Nov. 7 by the 
US. delegation to the Foreign Ministers Meeting. 
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Participating in the subsequent talks, held in 
the spirit of friendship and mutual understand- 
ing, were the Ambassador to Yugoslavia, James 
Riddleberger, and the Counselor of the State De- 
partment, Douglas MacArthur II, on the Ameri- 
can side, and the Vice President of the Federal 
Executive Council, Edward Kardelj, the State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Koca Popovic, and 
the Secretary General of the President of the Re- 
public, Joza Vilfan, on the Yugoslav side. 

Views were exchanged on the international sit- 
uation and questions of mutual interest. The sub- 
jects that had been discussed were later outlined 
by the Secretary of State at his press conference.* 

Agreement was noted on a series of issues, par- 
ticularly as to the possibility and necessity of con- 
tinued efforts to improve international relations 
and with regard to the further broadening of the 
friendly cooperation between the two countries. 

The meeting proved once again the usefulness 
of such personal contacts for a better understand- 
ing of the mutual positions and for the promoting 
of the cause of peace and international cooperation 
under the charter of the United Nations. 


Statement by the Secretary * 


I am happy to be in Yugoslavia, which I visit 
for the first time. I look forward with particular 
pleasure to meeting and talking with your Presi- 
dent. His leadership has been conspicuous in that 
he has ardently sought to preserve the independ- 
ence of his country, and in pursuit of that goal he 
has shown great courage and tenacity. These 
are qualities which command universal respect. 

Oftentimes in the past and particularly during 
and since the first World War, our peoples have 
been associated when the independence of nations 
has been endangered by external threats. From 
that association has come mutual respect and re- 
gard, and I am glad to manifest that feeling on 
behalf of the United States by accepting the kind 
invitation to call upon President Tito. 


? Mr. Dulles said in part: “The final subject of our talk 
was the problem of the States of Eastern Europe. We 
reached common accord on recognizing the importance 
of independence for these States, noninterference from 
the outside in their internal affairs, and their right to 
develop their own social and economic order in ways of 
their own choice.” 

*Recorded on Nov. 6 for broadcast to the Yugoslav 
people. 
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Progress Toward European Security 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


B’nai B'rith does not flourish under dictator- 
ship. Your constitution says: “B’nai B’rith has 
taken upon itself the mission of uniting Israelites 
in the work of promoting their highest interests 
and those of humanity ... of inculcating the 
purest principles of honor and patriotism .. . 
of coming to the rescue of victims of persecution.” 
These are not principles that are encouraged 
by dictatorships. Tyranny cannot abide such or- 
ganizations. Free societies depend upon them. 
The voluntary association of free men for pur- 
poses such as those of B’nai B'rith is vital to 
the world that we in the United States have been 
attempting to build with our allies in the free 
countries of Europe. 

I am sure that our distinguished guests from 
Europe will understand when I say that we take 
pride that B’nai B’rith was founded in the United 
States. Its ideas and ideals have had an American 
identification and we like to be known abroad 
through an organization dedicated to the ideal 
of service to mankind. 

B’nai B’rith has been identified since it was 
founded with something new in Jewish life. As 
one of your own histories says, it has been a society 
which, while based on the teachings of Judaism, 
cut across all ritual and doctrinal lines and served 
as a rallying point for Jews of various national 
origins and economic status. This is why the re- 
establishment of B’nai B’rith in Europe is such 
an important measure of the growth of freedom 
and security in the new Europe that has risen out 
of the ashes of war. B’nai B’rith grows and ex- 
pands when there is freedom of thought and com- 
munication and when our peoples have freedom 


* Address made before the Supreme Lodge of B’nai 
B’rith at Washington, D. C., on Nov. 7 (press release 640). 
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~~ 


of access to each other. In Western Europe these 
conditions exist today; unfortunately, these con- 
ditions do not exist in all of the world. 

Just this last week, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, said at Geneva : ? 

The reductions of barriers and greater human contacts | 
that we seek are not merely ends in themselves. They 
are designed to help to assure that the peace we seek is } 
not passive, but a curative and creative force which en- 
ables men and nations better to realize those individual 
and national aspirations which conform to moral law. 


~~ 


~ 


Mr. Dulles was speaking at the Conference of For- | 
eign Ministers and he was addressing himself to 
the third point of the agenda, which deals with 
measures to bring about progressive elimination of 
barriers to free communications and peaceful trade 
and to promote contacts and exchanges between 
peoples. 

As you know, last Monday the Secretary of 
State with the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain 
and France presented the Soviet Foreign Minister 
with a memorandum * which outlined steps, which, 
if taken, they believe will bring about a progressive 
elimination of barriers to free communications, 
trade, and contacts between our peoples. I will | 
not attempt to cover all of the points included in 
the memorandum but I would like to call your at- 
tention to some of them: 

Freer exchange of information and ideas should be 
facilitated. All censorship should be progressively elim- 
inated. The obstacles which hamper the flow of full | 
factual information and varied comment between the 
peoples of the West and those of the Soviet Union should 
be removed. ) 


~ 


t 


= 


Information centers should be opened in each 


other’s capitals on a basis of reciprocity. 


*BuLLeTIN of Nov. 14, 1955, p. 775. 
*Thid., p. T78. 
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Exchanges of books, periodicals and newspapers between 
the principal libraries, universities, and professional and 
scientific bodies in the Soviet Union and the three West- 
ern countries should be encouraged. Such books, peri- 
odicals and newspapers should also be available for gen- 
eral and unimpeded public sale in the Soviet Union on 
the one hand and the three Western countries on the other. 

Private tourism should be increased. ... 

There should be further exchanges of persons in the 
professional, cultural, scientific and technical fields. 

Many other points were covered, such as the 
willingness of film producers in the Western coun- 
tries to make films available and the problem of 
censorship of press dispatches. 

If the Foreign Ministers of the Western coun- 
tries can secure Soviet agreement to the adoption 
of these measures, it would be an important step to 
furthering the spirit of the Geneva meetings last 
summer between the Heads of States. The point, 
however, for us to note is that we and our countries 
take all of these things for granted. We consider 
these principles as established in our society and 
our civilization. We shall not forget that we had 
to fight to preserve these principles in the days of 
the madness of the last war even though today we 
consider them integral to our own countries and to 
our relations with each other. 


Collective Security 

If the peoples of our countries did not share 
this belief in freedom of thought and expression 
and communication we should not have been able 
to build the collective security which has been one 
of the outstanding developments of the 10 years 
since the end of the war. 

Let us consider some of the elements of the col- 
lective security that we have built since the end 
of the war. It became a possibility only because 
of the vitality of our peoples and our institutions. 
It is, today, the protection of our civilization, of 
the ways of life we cherish, and of the future of 
our children. 

The principle of collective security is the key- 
stone of American foreign policy. Our freedom, 
our prosperity, and our national safety can be 
protected best through cooperation with other 
free nations. The security of the free countries 
of Europe and the countries of the North Atlantic 
must be mutual if it is to represent true security ; 
and for our security to be mutual, we must cooper- 
ate not alone in military matters but in economic 
matters. Armament and armed forces are de- 
pendent upon the economic strength of the coun- 
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tries that must support them. Economic health 
is an important condition of the social health of 
a country. Where there is economic and social 
health, totalitarian governments do not flourish. 

Today the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is the outstanding example of our collective secu- 
rity. Its member countries extend in Europe from 
Norway to Turkey and in the North Atlantic from 
Great Britain to Canada and the United States. 
Never before in the history of the world have so 
many countries, sharing as many common princi- 
ples, worked so closely together to build their col- 
lective security. 

To build the protective strength of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization has been to test the 
capabilities, the will, and the vigor of all of our 
peoples. I think it is fair to say that it has been 
a test of the greatness of our countries and it has 
been a test that has been met and passed. 


Economic Assistance 


When we started to build the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the economic structure of 
Europe was still shattered as a result of the war. 
The United States had to make great contribu- 
tions in the form of economic assistance, but even 
with our vast resources, this would not have been 
possible without the hard work, the technical 
skills, the political talent, the determination, and 
the ability to work in cooperation of the peoples of 
all of the member states. 

You may recall the language of the legislation 

that originated our economic assistance. This 
was the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, and it 
authorized a first program of 4 years of aid to 16 
European countries, Western Germany, and the 
Free Territory of Trieste. The language of the 
Act said: 
The restoration or maintenance in European countries of 
principles of individual liberty, free institutions, and 
genuine independence rests largely upon the establishment 
of sound economic conditions, stable international eco- 
nomic relationships, and the achievement by the countries 
of Europe of a healthy economy independent of extraordi- 
nary outside assistance. 

Seven years later we can look with some satis- 
faction at the progress that has been made. Indi- 
vidual liberty, free institutions, and genuine inde- 
pendence are firmly established in the Nato coun- 
tries. An increasingly healthy economy exists, 
industrial production in Western Europe is 50 
percent greater today than it was before the war, 
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and with economic stability has come basic politi- 
cal stability. 

In the events of the postwar years, one of the 
most significant developments has been the in- 
creasing spirit of cooperation among the free na- 
tions. It is here that we have especially seen the 
rebirth of the European talent for political leader- 
ship. It is evident not only in the close integra- 
tion of Naro but also in the various international 
agencies that have been evolved since the war. 
Institutions like the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, where governments act to 
make voluntary agreements to remove trade bar- 
riers, the European Payments Union that deals 
with the complicated relations of currencies, and 
the Coal and Steel Community are all examples 
of new and successful thinking applied to inter- 
national problems. 

I have mentioned briefly some of the problems 
that have been met successfully in the postwar 
years. There are others which are extremely seri- 
ous that we still face. The Foreign Ministers of 
Great Britain, France, and the United States are 
meeting now in Geneva with the Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union. One of the principal prob- 
lems they have been discussing is that of the con- 
tinued division of Germany. Europe cannot know 
real security until the problems relating to Ger- 
man reunification are solved. 

On the problem of Germany, on the problem of 
European security, on the problem of the control 
of armaments we cannot predict the time and man- 
ner of eventual solution. We can say that in co- 
operation with the other free nations we shall 
pursue their solution with persistent determina- 
tion. 

We have seen much progress since the end of the 
war; we have seen the world gradually becoming 
a healthier and better place in which to live. We 


must each assume responsibility to see that we can 
continue to make progress. 





Foreign’Scientists To Study 
U.S. Solar Energy Projects 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on October 22 that it has arranged for 
nine foreign solar scientists to make an 18-day, 
coast-to-coast, study tour of American solar en- 
ergy activities. The group will include three 
scientists from Egypt, two from India, and one 
each from Thailand, Israel, Belgium, and Spain. 
They are to meet with Ica officials in Washington 
on October 28 for conferences before proceeding 





to Phoenix, Ariz., where they will join other lead- | 


ing scientists, engineers, and industrialists from 


November 1 to 5 for the World Symposium on | 


Solar Energy. 

The symposium has been cailed by the Associa- 
tion for Applied Solar Energy, the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, and the University of Arizona 
in an attempt to hasten the day when the sun’s vast 
energy can be harnessed and put to work effec- 
tively for mankind. Worldwide scientific par- 
ticipation has been made possible by financial sup- 
port from the National Academy of Sciences, the 
National Science Foundation, the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Office of 
Naval Research, and the U.S. Air Force. 

Ica is helping to finance the attendance of seven 
scientists—from Egypt, India, Thailand, and 
Israel—at the symposium. It arranged the tour 
so that they, and two scientists from Belgium and 
Spain, could spend an additional 18 days in the 
United States observing firsthand some of the 
work of American institutions in the development 
and application of solar energy and solar engi- 
neering, adding to the practical results which may 
be anticipated from the symposium. 

Ica said that the importance of solar energy to 
the underdeveloped countries and other countries 
with an acute fuel problem led to its decision to 
sponsor the study trip. 
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by James B. Conant 


The Goals of the University in the Free World 


Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany? 


May I first of all congratulate most heartily the 
German University Exchange Service. As you 
all know, the German University Exchange Serv- 
ice more than 5 years ago took up its work once 
again and in this period of time has enabled 
hundreds of foreign students to obtain scholar- 
ships here in Germany and at the same time has 
made it possible for German students to obtain 
scholarships in foreign countries, has arranged 
student trips, and in many ways has forwarded 
the exchange of students, teachers, and professors 
between Germany and other countries. This 
highly significant work has done much to forward 
the close connections between schools and universi- 
ties in the countries that are involved. As the 
representative of the President of the United 
States here in Germany, may I express to the Ger- 
man University Exchange Service my deep appre- 
ciation for what it has accomplished and present 
my best wishes for its success in the future. 

In my present capacity as a diplomat it is very 
clear to me how important it is to have good rela- 
tions between different nations, particularly inso- 
far as young members of an academic community 
are concerned. Today, however, I have not only 
the honor of speaking as Ambassador and thus 
bringing the greetings of my Government, but also 
the privilege of speaking to academic colleagues, 
because I was once president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. After nearly 40 years of service in an 
academic community, first as professor and then as 
president, I know how significant and stimulating 
close contact can be between schools and universi- 
ties in different countries. Therefore, today I 





‘Translation of an address made in German at the 
annual meeting of the Deutsche Akademische Aus- 
tauschdienst at Bonn, Germany, on Oct. 27. 
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have the double pleasure of taking part in this 
yearly meeting of the German University Ex- 
change Service in two capacities. 

Our celebration today starts from two premises. 
First, we realize that it is both important and 
necessary to forge friendly links between nations. 
Second, we realize that the work of colleges and 
universities is in itself of fundamental significance. 
To this audience both of these thoughts will ap- 
pear so obvious that I need not take any of your 
time to dwell on them longer. But because the 
work of universities and colleges is of such fun- 
damental significance it is perhaps worth while 
from time to time to take account of what the 
tasks of these universities and colleges may be and 
how they are in fact carried out in different 
countries. 

In order to understand any human institution, 
one must know something about its history. 
Therefore, I hope you will allow me to say a very 
few words about the history of universities. I 
hardly need to call the attention of this audience 
to the fact that universities are a European inven- 
tion which was made in the Middle Ages. We 
must remember that universities are not an arm of 
a government or of a church or of any other cor- 
porate body but are independent communities of 
professors and students. The independence of the 
members of these communities—independence 
from both the state and from society—is a basic 
premise for the development of the universities, 
but I must admit also this independence has been 
for many hundreds of years a bitterly disputed 
problem. 

Of course, the history of universities during the 
last 900 years is not a history of an unbroken rise; 
on the contrary, it is much more a history of ups 
and downs. There have been periods of sickness 
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and periods of health. Generally, periods of sick- 
ness occurred when an attempt was made to limit 
the freedom of the academic community by some 
outside agency or when the universities themselves 
failed to adjust their tasks and their methods to 
the period in which they were operating. As an 
example, perhaps I may call your attention to the 
well-known history of the two leading universities 
of England, Oxford and Cambridge, in the period 
between the restoration of the Stuart monarchy in 
the 17th century and the great reform movement 
in the middle of the 19th century. An English 
historian has called this period in the history of 
Oxford and Cambridge a period of “corrupt 
sleep.” 

The history of universities in the different Eu- 
ropean countries and other countries is tremen- 
dously fascinating, but I will not attempt to speak 
in detail about it tonight. Let me say this much, 
however, that from this history we can readily 
see that the universities have always striven to- 
ward three chief goals. The first goal has been 
and still is the advancement of learning. The 
second goal is the education and training of a 
small percentage of the youth who wish to prepare 
for certain professions. The third goal is the 
education of men who later will have an important 
position in society, although they may not prac- 
tice a profession. When we come to talk about 
this third goal, we at once run into tremendous 
differences between universities in different coun- 
tries and at different times. I am going to come 
back later to these differences. We must never 
forget, of course, that methods of education do 
not exist in a vacuum but depend a great deal on 
the structure of the society at the time in which 
they are in force. Indeed, differences are to be 
found even if the countries in question are all free, 
democratic countries. On the other hand, the first 
two goals which I have referred to, namely, the 
advancement of learning and the education and 
training for a profession, are relatively constant 
as between different countries and as between dif- 
ferent periods. 

For example, if one compares the methods of 
training doctors 3 generations ago in the United 
States and in Europe with the present methods, 
one readily sees that the difference is relatively 
slight. Of course it is true that in the meantime 
there have been great developments in the sciences 
and in medicine, but fundamentally the methods 
of education and training have been little changed. 
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The same considerations apply to the training of 
historians, philologists, or philosophers. 
The same is true if one speaks about the first 


goal, the advancement of learning. Today, as for | 
t 


hundreds of years, almost without exception, mem- 
bers of the academic community would agree that 
it is the task of a university to advance continually 
the frontiers of learning. 

I have just spoken of the two main goals of the 
universities which have remained constant over a 
long period of time and do not differ in different 
countries. But unfortunately in this period in 
which we live there is one great exception to 
this generalization. Indeed, I have already re- 
ferred to this fact in the title of my speech. 
Surely, tolerance and freedom of thought are 
necessary conditions for a healthy academic life; 
the accomplishments of the universities have al- 


——————a 


A : 
ways been the greatest when the discussion among 


professors was most violent. But freedom of 
thought and discussion is not to be found on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain. 


Universities in the Unfree World 


If I were speaking to an American audience 
on today’s topic, I would have to go into the dif- 
ference between the universities in the free and 
the unfree world in some detail. Here in Germany 
this is not necessary. Every time I travel to Ber- 
lin and make a short trip through the East Sector, 


~— 


~ 


— 


I journey from the vicinity of the Free Univer- | 
sity, which is not far from my house, through the | 


Brandenburg Gate, and then pass by the old build- 
ings of Berlin University. Every time I am re- 
minded of the tragic history of the last 10 years. 
I think of all that has happened in the German 
universities the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
But all this is much better known to you than to 
me. You know that over there Marxism and 
Leninism are the fundamental dogma on which 
all science and learning must be based. <A person 
only has to turn the leaves of the journal L’inheit 
in order to read such nonsense as the following: 

The philosophical starting point for Soviet astronomy 
is dialectical materialism. Only if you understand this 
fact can you understand how it has happened that re- 
cently Soviet astronomy has had such great success in 
spite of the destruction of all the observatories. 

I am sure that no one in this audience will con- 
tradict me when I say that the Soviet system has 
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destroyed the basic premises on which a healthy 
academic life must be built. 

The difference between the academic life in the 
free world and the academic life in the unfree 
world was made very clear to me not long ago by 
a somewhat naive foreign student. This student, 
who had visited both the Free University and the 
Humboldt University in East Berlin, thought it 
praiseworthy that in the Humboldt University he 
discovered no differences of opinion and heard no 
discussions and further that in the Humboldt 
University all the students and teachers supported 
the same point of view with great enthusiasm. 
What seemed to this naive observer as a happy 
circumstance would appear to most people in the 
free world as a serious threat to academic life. 

According to our view a university can flourish 
only in a climate of opinion which favors the de- 
velopment of fundamentally new points of view, 
fundamentally new theories, and the frank discus- 
sion between the representatives of what is old and 
what is new. In this connection may I cite the 
words of Professor Hirsch, who, as Rector of the 
Free University in Berlin, spoke as follows at the 
opening of the academic year in June 1954: 


Certainly the transmission of knowledge from one gen- 
eration to another is one of the tasks of a university, but 
an institution which limited itself to this task would lack 
the essential hallmark of a true university. That is to 
say, it would lack the never-ending and constantly re- 
newed analysis and discussion of the knowledge which 
has been transmitted to us from the past. 


With these sentiments I heartily agree. It seems 
to me clear that it is the task of the universities in 
the free world to create a climate of opinion in 
which a vigorous and serious questioning and dis- 
cussion of the traditional content of learning must 
take place. How one can best create such a cli- 
mate is a matter on which opinions may differ in 
different nations of the free world, but there can 
be no disagreement that it is necessary not only for 
the advancement of learning but for the education 
and training of students. 

Oram I wrong? Perhaps there is some differ- 
ence of opinion. Perhaps somebody will raise the 
objection that, as far as the training of scientists, 
engineers, and doctors is concerned, freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech are not particu- 
larly important. It would be possible, for ex- 
ample, to point to the fact that education in mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry in universities of 
the Soviet Zone is not very different from educa- 
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tion in the same subjects in the Western universi- 
ties. Furthermore, it could be pointed out that 
scientific papers (if they don’t touch on philosoph- 
ical matters) which are published in the East are 
essentially the same as scientific papers in the 
West. 

However, from my point of view it is completely 
wrong to say that the history of science shows that 
differences of opinion and vigorous questions and 
discussions are not necessary for the advancement 
of the sciences. 


The Philosophy of Science 


We are concerned here with a problem which 
goes very deep. As everyone knows, science and 
its methods are assigned a very important position 
in the Soviet Union in accordance with the Marx- 
ist dogma. The rulers of the Soviet Union love 
to claim that their whole policy in politics and 
economics is based on a scientific foundation. Of 
course, what is called science in the Soviet Union 
is, as a matter of fact, only an outworn philo- 
sophic dogma which was developed from the 19th 
century position in regard to the natural sciences. 
Because such a misunderstanding of the nature of 
the natural sciences prevails in the unfree world, 
it is particularly important that the universities 
in the free world busy themselves with the con- 
sideration of this problem. 

Let us ask ourselves the questions: Is it true that 
advances in science have not been the result of dif- 
ferences of opinion and vigorous questioning and 
analysis? Is it true that the methods of natural 
science are So different from the other methods of 
scholars that the advancement of science and the 
training of scientists can be the same in the free 
and the unfree world? These questions are both 
so difficult and cut so deep that I venture to take 
a little of your time in order to explain my own 
position in regard to them. I must admit it has 
been a hobby of mine for a long time that we should 
develop a better understanding of science in our 
schools and, in America, particularly in our col- 
leges. Indeed, I considered this problem in some 
detail in a book which was published 10 years ago. 
There I wrote as follows: 

One of the objects of the Terry Foundation is “the as- 
similation of what has been or will be hereafter discovered, 
and its application to human welfare.” I like the word 
“assimilation”; its use in connection with science at once 
brings to mind one of the unsolved problems of this age. 
Is it not because we have failed to assimilate science into 
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our western culture that so many feel spiritually lost in 
the modern world? So it seems to me. Once an object 
has been assimilated, it is no longer alien; once the idea 
has been absorbed and incorporated into an integrated 
complex of ideas, the erstwhile foreign intruder becomes 
an element of strength. And in this process of assimila- 
tion, labels may well disappear. When what we now 
roughly designate us science has been fully assimilated 
into our cultural stream, we shall perhaps no longer use 
the word as we do today. When that time arrives, as I 
have no doubt it will, the subject of this book will be fused 
into the age-old problem of understanding man and his 
works. 

I do not propose to go into details in regard to 
my suggestions as to how one can develop a better 
understanding of science among students in high 
schools and colleges. These proposals were put 
forward for American schools and colleges, and it 
is an open question how much significance they 
might have for European schools. I can attempt 
to sum up my own point of view, however, some- 
what as follows: It is only possible to understand 
natural science if one knows something of the 
development of science during the last 400 years. 
In order to obtain an understanding of scientific 
concepts and methods it is necessary to combine 
historical studies and philosophical analyses. 

I have only time to bring to your attention one 
or two conclusions that follow from my thesis. 
Above all, I should like to emphasize that from my 
point of view much too much is made today of the 
mathematical aspects of natural science. Of 
course, these aspects of science (essential phys- 
ics) and the corresponding technology have enor- 
mously changed our daily life in this century. We 
only have to think of the many applications of 
electricity, of radio and television, of atomic 
physics, either in connection with atomic bombs or 
the peaceful application of atomic energy. But 
the developments in biochemistry, in physiology, 
and above all in biology itself during the last 
century have been just as important. Indeed, per- 
haps students could learn more of the methods of 
natural science if they would consider the funda- 
mental work of Pasteur rather than the work of 
Clark-Maxwell, Helmholtz, and Planck. 

A hundred years ago the questions which Pas- 
teur undertook to investigate—for example, the 
question of spontaneous generation—were vigor- 
ously discussed. If today one tries to discover 
why we accept as a matter of course the statement 
that: living cells cannot be artificially created, then 
one can obtain a better understanding of the rela- 
tion between experimental results and scientific 
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concepts. I may say I am not the only one who 
has pointed to the significance of biology for the 
theory of knowledge. Some years ago a book, 
written in German by a Dr. Fleck, appeared with 
the title Zhe Origin and Development of a Scien- 
tific Fact (the title in itself is worthy of note). In 
this book the author emphasized that medical facts 
are particularly suitable to illuminate problems in 
the theory of knowledge. 


Experimental Science 


A person who knows something of the history 
of experimental science sees clearly that in the case 
of science we are concerned with a human activity 
which is not fundamentally different from, for ex- 
ample, the work of the architects and craftsmen 
who built the cathedrals of the Middle Ages. 

Possibly someone in the audience may consider 
that this comparison is completely wrong. Per- 
haps he would say the work of a scientist is much 
more similar to the work of amapmaker. If you 
start from this standpoint, that is to say, if you 
assume that the structure of the universe can be 
gradually discovered and described in exactly the 
same way a mapmaker can explore a previously 
unknown area and delineate his results in all de- 
tail on a map, then everything that I have been 
saying iscompletely wrong. If you start from the 
standpoint that the work of a scientist is compar- 
able to the work of a mapmaker, then you at once 
come to the conclusion that the concepts and 
theories of science have not been the result of end- 
less series of questioning and discussions and that 
the vigorous strife between scientists in the past 
can only be regarded as a regrettable misunder- 
standing between individuals. 

What indeed is the difference between a work 
of art that has been produced by many people 
and a map which has also been the product of 
cooperative labors? Clearly, in the case of a work 
of art, the creative powers of the artists play a 
much greater role. I imagine that everybody 
would agree with me when I say a building would 
look quite different if one of the artists who had 
been involved in its planning and construction had 
died during the planning and construction. In 
the case of a map, on the other hand, we would all 
say that it was only a question of time until a final 
correct map was drawn. 

I am of the firm opinion that, in the case of the 
origin and development of concepts, theories, and 
many of the so-called facts of science, the creative 
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power of the scientist has played almost as great 
a role as in the production of a work of art. 

For example, if we follow the history of the 
atomic theory during the last 150 years, then we 
discover that the different versions of the theory 
which have been accepted at different periods de- 
pended in no small measure on what particular 
leading scientist at that particular moment in- 
fluenced most of the thinking of his colleagues. 
We may also note that the scientists were more 
than once on the point of giving up the atomic 
theory. 

Indeed the present atomic theory is so different 
from the version which was taught in my youth 
that one could question whether we were dealing 
with the same complex of concepts. If I had time 
perhaps I might attempt to prove that the present 
atomic theory might well have had another form 
if certain discoveries had accidentally been made 
in another sequence in time. That one can find 
in our present theory traces of the spirit of in- 
vention of at least a dozen experimental chemists 
and physicists seems to me indisputable. 

Now, I am well aware that the philosophy of 
science is a field which is much fought over. One 
can start from a number of different premises in 
interpreting the methods and results of science. 
This is true not only in regard to the nature of 
experimental science but also in regard to the 
nature of mathematical knowledge. Indeed, it 
is not possible to separate completely the one prob- 
lem from the other. My own point of view bears 
considerable similarity to that current among a 
group of young American philosophers. I am 
thinking particularly of Professor Quine of Har- 
vard, who wrote a short time ago the following: 

The totality of what we know or believe, starting from 
the most incidental details of geography or history to 
the most profound laws of atomic physics or indeed of 


pure mathematics and logic, is a structure created by 
man which impinges on experience only at its edges. 


The Task of the Scientist 

From such a standpoint it is evident that in 
science there can be no finally correct theories. 
The scientist makes use of only those theories and 
concepts which have been developed in his time 
and which appear to be the most convenient and 
most fruitful. According to my view it is not the 
task of a scientist to discover the true structure 
of the world. His task is to construct new con- 
cepts and new theories for one definite purpose; 
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namely, to guide experiments and to facilitate the 
solution of technical problems. A piece of wood, 
for example, is for a physicist really made up of 
neutrons and protons and electrons. For a chemist 
it is made up of atoms and molecules. But for a 
woodcarver it remains what it has been for cen- 
turies, a piece of material out of which he can 
create a work of art. If one looks at science from 
this point of view, then one must admit that analy- 
sis and vigorous discussion were necessary condi- 
tions for the development of the natural sciences 
and must remain so. 

One’s position in regard to the nature of science 
must depend on which of two standpoints is ac- 
cepted; namely, whether one looks at the work 
of the scientist as being similar to that of a r:ap- 
maker or similar to that of the creative artist. 
If we think of the scientist’s work as comparable 
to that of a mapmaker, then discarded theories in 
science and outdated concepts are hardly of any 
interest. We can only regard these earlier ideas 
as regrettable errors. If, however, we start from 
the other standpoint, then indeed the history of 
science must be the central point of our interest. 
According to my view one can obtain a correct 
understanding of science and mathematics only 
if one considers the development of these sciences 
as an accomplishment of the human spirit. So 
regarded, one understands why science (I am not 
speaking about technology) can flourish only in 
a climate which favors differences of opinion and 
vigorous discussion and questioning. 

I have spoken too long about the philosophy of 
science and perhaps some of my listeners are won- 
dering what all this has to do with the title of my 
speech. As I see it, it has a great deal to do with 
the theme which I am discussing here today. For 
if my analysis of the nature of science is correct, 
then the universities in the free world must en- 
deavor so to arrange matters that science in the 
free world will not be regarded according to the 
prescription of the unfree world. That is to say, 
the free universities must clearly demonstrate that, 
from the long-range point of view, the develop- 
ment of science is possible only where a free so- 
ciety exists and where freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, and tolerance of different 
standpoints is the order of the day. We must 
avoid developing in our schools and universities 
a point of view according to which in science we are 
concerned only with questions to which there is 
a single right answer and, therefore, vigorous 
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quarrels among scientists are only a sign of human 
weakness. We must also avoid equating the meth- 
ods of physics and chemistry with all the methods 
by which learning can be advanced. 

It is not enough to emphasize the necessity of a 
development under conditions of freedom. As 
I see the matter, we must, through an analysis of 
the history of science and, as a matter of fact, 
of all activities of the human spirit—that is, art, 
music, and literature—show that what we consider 
as progress has been the result of both the coopera- 
tion and the strife between talented men and 
women who were dedicated to the increase of the 
cultural heritage of mankind. In the past, uni- 
versities have been commonly the home of many 
such people, and it must remain so in the future. 

Of course, today, in this period of history, uni- 
versities must be concerned with many practical 
problems, for example, with the training of ex- 
perts in applied physics and chemistry and in 
medicine. But the heart of their existence must 
remain scholarly work of no immediate practical 
importance. A scholar, like an artist or writer, 
must hope that his results will be considered and 
honored by later generations. In this respect his 
work is to be contrasted to that of the applied 
scientist, who works not for the future but for the 
present. 


Education for Public Life 


Finally, in conclusion, may I come back to the 
third of the chief goals of the universities, namely, 
the education of those individuals who later in 
public life, particularly in politics and business, 
will play an important role. As I have already 
noted, attempts to accomplish this task in different 
countries have been different. I am not thinking 
of the difference between the free world and the 
unfree world where all the goals of a university 
have been melted down and transformed in an oven 
heated by the flames of Marxist dogma. If in the 
free world methods may differ, nevertheless the 
goal remains the same. In all the countries of the 
free world people are convinced that experience in 
a society of scholars in a place where the climate 
favors difference of opinion is a good preparation 
for a later position of importance in politics and 
in business. In order to accomplish this in uni- 
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versities there should be an opportunity for one 
faculty to influence another so that students, for 
example, who are studying engineering and medi- 
cine can get some idea of the vigorous strife which 
is more usual in departments of economics and 
philosophy. 

Whether here in the Federal Republic such an 
ideal has been realized is not for me, a foreigner, 
to judge, but in the United States we have come 
to the conclusion that a student can best obtain 
some experience with academic life and some sort 
of final education in one of our colleges. There is 
not time remaining for me to speak of the many 
experiments which we have made in the United 
States in the field of education of youth. As you 
probably know, we attempt in our colleges to pro- 
vide not only some understanding of American 
society and of the American concept of democracy, 
but we also endeavor to develop some understand- 
ing for the essential cultural tradition in which we 
live, which includes some understanding of the 
significance of both cooperation and vigorous dis- 
pute in the life of the spirit. 

The contrast between the free and the unfree 
world comes clearly to the fore when one compares 
the roles of teachers, professors, and learned men 
in the two halves of the divided world. And with 
this consideration I return to my starting point, 
that is, the significance of today’s celebration. 
That an exchange of students and professors is of 
supreme importance follows as a matter of course 
if my diagnosis has been correct. Let me attempt 
once more to sum up what I have been endeavoring 
tosay. Two goals of the universities are the same 
in different countries in the free world and have 
not altered much during the course of history. The 
third goal remains essentially the same, even if 
different ways must be sought to reach it in differ- 
ent nations. Since all this is true, we must rejoice 
in the increase of good relations between the uni- 
versities of the free world and particularly in the 
fact that, in the 5 years which have elapsed since 
the German University Exchange Service started 
its work, ties with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many have been greatly increased. May I take 
this occasion once more to congratulate the Ger- 
man University Exchange Service and to wish all 
concerned the best possible success in the years to 
come. 
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The United States and Southeast Asia 


by Kenneth T. Young 


Director, Office of Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs? 


We in the United States have always felt great 
sympathy and kinship for the peoples of Asia in 
their struggle for liberty. In one of the Federal- 
ist papers Alexander Hamilton eloquently wrote 
against foreign domination over Asia, America, 
and Africa. He urged America to establish new 
terms of the connection between the Old and the 
New World. Southeast Asia is doing the same 
today to find a new liberty. 

For many centuries strong kingdoms and diverse 
cultures flourished in Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Java, and elsewhere. The Chinese, the Indians, 
and the Arabs brought their different religions 
and varied customs to this area. Imperial China 
was often a dominating force. During 400 years 
of foreign colonization and control after 1500, the 
people of Southeast Asia were for the most part 
separated into tightly sealed colonial domains. 
They had no say at all about their own affairs. 
They knew little of each other. We saw little of 
them, except for Thailand and the Philippines. 

Since World War II the pattern has changed 
abruptly and completely. Alien control has 
ended. Our own Declaration of Independence in- 
spired the leaders and peoples of Southeast Asia to 
seek and win their own liberty. There are now 
seven independent countries and the partly self- 
governing colonies of Malaya and Singapore. 
Each in his own way is trying to catch up with the 
20th century in a decade or two. These govern- 
ments and peoples are determined to succeed in this 
colossal task. Today Southeast Asia is a critical 
area in a divided world. 

The guiding purposes of U. S. diplomacy in 
Southeast Asia are: 





* Address made before the Far East-America Council of 
Commerce and Industry, Inc., at New York, N. Y., on 
Oct. 20. 
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1. To support political independence and aid 
economic development ; 

2. To provide assistance of any kind only when 
it is desired and requested, when it supplements 
self-help, and when it looks toward eventual self- 
supporting arrangements ; 

3. To comprehend the attitudes and sensitivities 
of the Southeast Asian countries, however much 
they differ from ours; 

4. To encourage profitable and neighborly re- 
lations with the United States, among themselves, 
and with other friendly nations of the free world. 


The United States has great sympathy for na- 
tionalist movements in Asia which are free and 
effective. We hope for their success in establish- 
ing new governments, new constitutions, and new 
administrations. During 1955 and 1956, elections 
will have been held in Indonesia, Cambodia, Laos, 
Free Viet-Nam, the Philippines, Malaya and 
Singapore, and Burma, and Thailand in 1957. 
This is a dramatic and exciting chapter in the 
history of freedom. It reminds us of our Ameri- 
can experience in establishing our own Republic. 
It gives the citizens—the farmer in the field and 
the worker in the cities and towns—participation 
in village, municipal, and national government for 
the first time in this part of the world. 

While political methods and institutions may 
be peculiarly suited to each country and quite dif- 
ferent from those in the West—as they should be— 
the fundamental principle of consent of the gov- 
erned is being practiced instead of squelched as in 
other nearby parts of the world. This is no easy 
matter after generations of alien control. 

The elimination of illiteracy, the spread of adult 
education, the enthusiasm for democratic proc- 
esses—these are the guideposts in Burma, the Phil- 
ippines, and Indonesia, for instance. In Viet-Nam 
Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Diem and his colleagues, 
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with great courage in the face of tremendous odds, 
have started to build a truly nationalist govern- 
ment which can be increasingly stable, effective, 
and responsive to popular wishes, although it has 
a long way to go to fulfill the needs of political 
and economic reconstruction. The Cambodians, 
under the dynamic leadership of Prince Sihanouk, 
have just begun a wholly new political experiment 
in their own internal development. 


Economic Needs 


To survive, liberty in Southeast Asia must mean 
a better life in economic as well as political terms. 
Therefore, the United States is interested in the 
economic welfare and development of Southeast 
Asia. We would like to see a rising level of con- 
sumption, fuller utilization of manpower, and a 
genuine increase in that yeast of economic 
growth—new investment in capital goods. We 
urge community development at the village level 
and a maximum emphasis on local enterprise and 
skills. 

The overall economic picture appears much bet- 
ter than a year or two ago, although tough and 
tricky problems face every country in Southeast 
Asia. Fortunately, new investment in productive 
enterprises is accelerating. Cambodia, Laos, and 
Free Viet-Nam now with their own banks, cur- 
rency, and other economic institutions are taking 
over the management of their economies. Free 
Viet-Nam has set up a Supreme Economic and 
Monetary Council, which is examining the possi- 
bilities for developing investment in productive fa- 
cilities and other major economic questions. U.S. 
aid of a large order can now go direct to these three 
states to help them keep their new independence. 
Thailand is, with a favorable trade balance, tak- 
ing measures to strengthen its economy further. 
Burma is finding means to meet temporary diffi- 
culties in its balance of payments and its internal 
budgeting. The Indonesians, while successfully 
conducting the tremendous enterprise of their 
first national election, are vigorously attacking 
their economic problems. The Philippines are 
making efforts to improve both the industrial and 
rural sectors of their economy. The new trade 
agreement with us goes into effect on January 1. 
But in all these countries there are still serious 
economic shortages and deficiencies. 





* For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1955, p. 466. 
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The Colombo Plan and outside aid will help the 
efforts of the Southeast Asian countries reduce 
their economic maladjustments and increase their 
standard of living.’ Japan, India, Australia, and 
other countries can also help develop the Southeast 
Asian economy. Private investors can contribute 
much in this area. 


Asian Approach to Economic Problems 


In this regard, it is important for us to under- 
stand the Asian approach to such complicated and 
controversial issues as foreign investment, state 
direction, and the pricing of their raw materials. 
In this connection, American firms operating in 
Southeast Asia have displayed broad vision and 
are following helpful policies. 

However, the political freedom and economic 
welfare of these nations will vanish—and our own 
will be endangered—if aggressive or subversive 
forces succeed in overthrowing the democratic 
nationalist elements in Southeast Asia.* They 
are on the frontiers of freedom, face to face with 
the real and present danger of violence and sub- 
version. For example, in Laos the Communists 
have grabbed the northern part of the country and 
threaten the rest. In Singapore and Malaya the 
Communists are pursuing a relentless campaign 
of terrorism and infiltration. Many of these coun- 
tries desire outside aid to increase their economic 
and defensive capabilities. In the case of Thai- 
land and the Philippines, we are allies in Srato 
[Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty], 
which, since its formal establishment last March, 
is developing rapidly. If hostile elements took 
over Southeast Asia, our security and our well- 
being would be gravely disturbed. Therefore, we 
must help Southeast Asia sustain and strengthen 
its independence. 


Closer Association Among Nations 


As the Secretary of State said to the American 
Legion on October 10th, nations also need to get 





*For a statement made by John B. Hollister at the 








Ministerial Meeting of the Consultative Committee for | 


Economic Development in South and Southeast Asia 
(Colombo Plan) at Singapore on Oct. 20, see ibid., Nov. 7, 
1955, p. 747. 

*For an article on “Communist China and American 
Far Eastern Policy” by John M. H. Lindbeck, see ibid., 
p. 751. 

5 Tbid., Oct. 24, 1955, p. 639. 
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together on a community basis. One of our ob- 
jectives is to help the countries concerned develop 
an emerging pattern of closer association wherever 
feasible. For example, there is now a new rail- 
road line and ferry system between Laos and Thai- 
land. It was opened a month ago by representa- 
tives from Laos, Thailand, and the United States. 
Buddhist priests selected the hour of the occasion 
and officiated at the ceremony. Officials made ap- 
propriate speeches, and a new Diesel train inaugu- 
rated the first service. This new route will have a 
real impact on the economy of Laos by lowering 
prices and making trade much easier with the out- 
side world. The Thai Government did an out- 
standing job in pushing this railroad through so 
rapidly. Cambodia and Thailand now have 
through rail freight service between Bangkok and 
Phnom Penh. The Mekong River basin offers 
many other possibilities for joint development. 

As we see it, the more the countries of Southeast 
Asia develop mutual points of contact and share 
experiences in dealing with common problems, the 
easier it will be for them to overcome the effects of 
separation and isolation of colonial days. If such 
friendly associations continue to grow, the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia will be better able to with- 
stand economic strain and subversive pressure. 
Communist conquest by disruption will be hin- 
dered. The interests of the United States will be 
furthered. 

We should not and do not expect carbon copies 
of American political, economic, or cultural insti- 
tutions. What we can hope for, however, is that 
the peoples of Southeast Asia will have the oppor- 
tunity to develop and enjoy a liberty without fear. 


Developments in the Near East 
Statement by President Fisenhower 


White House Office (Denver) press release dated November 9 

All Americans have been following with deep 
concern the latest developments in the Near East. 
The recent outbreak of hostilities has led to a 
sharp increase in tensions. These events inevita- 
bly retard our search for world peace. Insecurity 
in one region is bound to affect the world as a 
whole. 

While we continue willing to consider requests 
for arms needed for legitimate self-defense, we 
do not intend to contribute to an arms competition 
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in the Near East because we do not think such a 
race would be in the true interest of any of the 
participants. The policy which we believed would 
best promote the interests and the security of the 
peoples of the area was expressed in the Tripar- 
tite Declaration of May 25, 1950.1. This still re- 
mains our policy. 

I stated last year that our goal in the Near East 
as elsewhere is a just peace. Nothing has taken 
place since which invalidates our fundamental 
policies, policies based on friendship for all of the 
peoples of the area. 

We believe that true security must be based upon 
a just and reasonable settlement. The Secretary 
of State outlined on August 26th? the economic 
and security contributions which this country was 
prepared to make toward such a solution. On that 
occasion I authorized Mr. Dulles to state that, 
given a solution of the other related problems, I 
would recommend that the United States join in 
formal treaty engagements to prevent or thwart 
any effort by either side to alter by force the bound- 
aries between Israel and its Arab neighbors. 

Recent developments have made it all the more 
imperative that a settlement be found. The 
United States will continue to play its full part 
and will support firmly the United Nations, which 
has already contributed so markedly to minimize 
violence in the area. I hope that other nations of 
the world will cooperate in this endeavor, thereby 
contributing significantly to world peace. 


Disposition of Enemy Property 
White House Office (Denver) press release dated November 7 


The President on November 7 issued an Execu- 
tive order providing for the administration of 
title II of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949. That title, which was added to the 
International Claims Settlement Act by Public 
Law 285, approved by the President on August 9, 
1955, provides for the vesting of certain Bul- 
garian, Hungarian, and Rumanian property still 
blocked under Executive Order No. 8389, as 
amended, and for the disposition of Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, and Rumanian assets previously 
vested under the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
as amended. 


> For text of declaration, see BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, 
p. 834, footnote 2. 
2 Tbid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
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The Executive order designates the Attorney 


General as the officer in whom property shall vest 


under the said title II. It also designates the 
Attorney General, and any Assistant Attorney 
General designated by the Attorney General for 
such purpose, to perform the functions conferred 
by that title upon the President or upon any 
designee of the President. 

The Attorney General has indicated that he 
intends to delegate his functions under the Execu- 
tive order to Assistant Attorney General Town- 
send, who is the Director of the Office of Alien 
Property. That office is familiar with matters of 
this kind by reason of its experience with respect 
to the vesting and disposition of enemy property 
in the United States during World War II. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10644! 


ADMINISTRATION OF TITLE II OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT AcT OF 1949, AS AMENDED, RELAT- 
ING TO THE VESTING AND LIQUIDATION OF BULGARIAN, 
HUNGARIAN, AND RUMANIAN PROPERTY 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Title II of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as added 


by Public Law 285, 84th Congress, approved August 9, 
1955 (69 Stat. 562), and by section 301 of title 3 of the 
United States Code, and as President of the United States, 
it is ordered as follows: 


Section 1. The Attorney General, and, as designated 
by the Attorney General for this purpose, any Assistant 
Attorney General are hereby designated and empowered to 
perform the functions conferred by the said Title II of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 upon 
the President, and the functions conferred by that title 
upon any designee of the President. 


Section 2. The Attorney General is hereby designated 
as the officer in whom property shall vest under the said 
Title II. 


Section 3. As used in this order, the term “functions” 
includes duties, powers, responsibilities, authority, and 
discretion, and the term “perform” may be construed to 
include “exercise”’. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
November 7, 1955 


120 Fed. Reg. 8363. 


The Importance of Foreign Economic Policy 


to the American People 


Statement by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs ? 


The schedule for these hearings is most inter- 


esting. You are searching for answers to difficult 
questions. We, too, are searching for answers 


to most of the same questions. Consequently I 
am pleased to participate in your deliberations 
and only wish that I could spend the week listen- 
ing to your speakers and discussion. 

Foreign economic policy is but another name 
for the economic aspects of foreign policy. It has 
been surveyed before. It will be surveyed again. 
In fact, it seems to be one of the most surveyed 
subjects under the sun. In the daily operations 
of the Government it has become a major consumer 
of time and brainpower. 


? Made before the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
on Nov. 9 (press release 641). 
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Why is it necessary to give all this attention 
to foreign economic policy? This occasion justi- 
fies our reminding ourselves of some of the 
reasons. 

We may note as a starting point the astound- 
ing economic development of the United States 
during the last 75 years. These years have seen 
our free-enterprise economy become the richest 
and most dynamic ever known, and they have wit- 
nessed the growth of this country into a massive 
force in world affairs. The result has been to 
attach an unusual importance for the world, as 
well as for ourselves, to what we do in trade, in 
finance, in communications, and in the develop- 
ment of resources. 

Our ascendancy as a world power has coincided 
with swift changes abroad. During the last 75 
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years alliances have changed, two World Wars 
have been fought, empires have broken, states have 
been born and others have died. Western Europe, 
which for centuries had been the economic, politi- 
cal, and military power center of the world, suf- 
fered economic devastation and a debilitating 
drain on its manpower. This meant that Western 
Europe immediately after World War II had to 
look to the United States not only for economic 
aid but became much more concerned with the 
economic foreign policy of this country than ever 
before. 

Other concurrent events left their impression 
also. Communist Russia became a major world 
power and began an aggressive campaign to 
spread its system everywhere. The attendant 
splitting of the world into two power groups gave 
additional political significance to our economic 
foreign policies. 

At the same time huge populations in the so- 
called underdeveloped countries of the world be- 
gan to assert themselves and seek political inde- 
pendence and economic betterment. They were 
no longer satisfied with their lot and began to 
seek improved standards of living. They needed 
food, shelter, aid of all sorts, technical assistance, 
and finance, to mention only a few items. They 
became a new force in world politics. The prin- 
cipal source of aid to these regions was the United 
States, and the way in which she conducted her 
economic foreign policies was followed with keen- 
est attention and fraught with far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

Science and technology pushed back the eco- 
nomic frontiers, drew the nations closer together, 
and intermeshed their economies more intricately. 
Science and technology also produced new means 
of destruction capable, it is asserted, of ending 
human life on this planet. Most nations, large 
and small, aspired to become industrialized and to 
measure their strength and well-being in terms of 
industrial plants. Revived economies in the 
world produced more intense trade competition, 
thereby projecting foreign economic policies into 
a position of increased importance. 


Need for International Cooperation 

These were some of the forces that focused at- 
tention on our entire foreign policy, and nowhere 
more than on the economic aspects. They made 
countries feel greater need of one another than 
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ever before. The United States, for the first time 
in a century and a half, found it necessary to join 
other countries in a number of formal international 
arrangements. International cooperation on a 
large scale became the order of the day—not just 
for companionship but because it was a necessity 
in a shrinking world. 

Could the new cooperation be only political and 
military, and ignore economics? It could not. At 
the very time when the nations were fast becoming 
economically more interdependent, the United 
States found itself the economic giant of them all. 

With about 7 percent of the world’s population, 
we had become the producer of more than 40 per- 
cent of the world’s goods and services, and our ex- 
ports and imports had exceeded those of any other 
country. Our own history had taught us the im- 
portance of economic development to the well- 
being and safety of people. With the whole world 
awake to this importance, it was inevitable that a 
large part of our foreign policy would be economic 
in nature. 

We know now that our choice of foreign eco- 
nomic policies not only determines the kind of 
business opportunities that beckon us from abroad, 
but it affects our economic welfare here at home 
and also our security. Thiscommittee knows from 
congressional deliberations on such matters as for- 
eign economic aid and military assistance that our 
economic actions can either strengthen or weaken 
the free world community, on which our national 
safety depends. In short, foreign economic policy, 
like the rest of foreign policy, has a bearing on 
every American citizen’s well-being and safety— 
and his chances of keeping his political liberties, 
his chances of conducting his business activities 
amidst a free environment, even his chances of 
keeping his life. 


Objectives of U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 

Thus the American people have a big stake in 
the direction in which their Government moves 
when it determines foreign economic policy. Now 
let us see what direction they have in fact chosen 
through their elected representatives in the White 
House and the Congress. 

They have elected to move toward increased 
economic intercourse with other free countries— 
the expansion of international trade and com- 
munications, the freer flow of capital, the pro- 
viding of aid to underdeveloped countries, the 
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bolstering of the economies of countries of the 
free world, and the encouragement of interna- 
tional travel. 

The objective is to advance the economic well- 
being and the national security of both ourselves 
and others at the same time. We are linked to- 
gether—we rise or fall together. Increased eco- 
nomic intercourse among the free countries is a 
source of strength for all who participate. 

Sometimes one hears voiced the fear that our 
policies may weaken our national economy. There 
is no thought of sacrificing our own economic 
strength; on the contrary, one of the main pur- 
poses of the Federal Government, as listed by the 
President in his State of the Union message last 
January 6,? is “to help keep our economy vigorous 
and expanding, thus sustaining our international 
strength and assuring better jobs, better living, 
better opportunities for every citizen.” The cur- 
rent foreign economic policy does not conflict with 
that great purpose but boosts it by helping to 
assure a rising standard of living for our own 
people. 

The President has said it is to the advantage 
of each nation to reduce the barriers to inter- 
national trade and investment. In his annual 
economic report of last January 20, he said: * 

Our own interest clearly calls for a policy that will in 
time extend into the international field those principles 
of competitive enterprise which have brought our people 
great prosperity with freedom. Against the Communist 
ideology of the omnipotent State, owning all means of 
production and dominating all economic activity, the 
United States holds forth the ideals of personal freedom, 
private property, individual enterprise, and open markets. 

The President, after receiving the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy last year,* drew up a program of steps 
within our power. He first presented it to the 
Congress in his message of March 30, 1954,’ and 
has kept it up to date by other messages. This 
committee, of course, is familiar with the pro- 
gram. The President asked for: 


New authority for reciprocal tariff reductions; 
Simplification of customs procedures; 
More incentives for private investment abroad; 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 17, 1955, p. 79. 

* Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to the 
Congress January 20, 1955, H. Doe. 31, 84th Cong., 1st 
sess. 

“BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 

*Tbid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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More technical and economic assistance for eco- 
nomic development; 

Economie support for friendly nations that are 
building their military defenses faster than their 
economic resources would permit; 

Legislation to encourage foreign travel and par- 
ticipation in trade fairs; 

Authority to join with other countries in estab- 
lishing an Organization for Trade Cooperation 
and an International Finance Corporation. 


Progress on President’s Program 


The Congress has gone a long way toward en- 
acting the President’s program. For example: 
This year the Trade Agreements Act was ex- 
tended for 3 years with new authority to make 
tariff concessions on a reciprocal basis; and tariff 
negotiations with 25 other countries will begin in 
January. Membership in the International Fi- 
nance Corporation was authorized,® and we hope 
this new institution for fostering private invest- 
ment will be in actual operation early in 1956. 
A substantial foreign aid program was approved 
by the Congress, and the free world is steadily 
growing stronger with the help of these funds. 

Legislation to establish simple, clear, and logical 
standards for the valuation of imported goods 
was adopted by the House and is pending before 
the Senate Finance Committee. Another pend- 
ing item is a bill to encourage foreign investment 
by reducing the tax rate on business income earned 
by American firms abroad. 

Also still to be accomplished is the establish- 
ment of the Organization for Trade Cooperation.’ 
Now that the Trade Agreements Act has been ex- 
tended for 3 years, the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation is the capstone in the President’s pro- 
gram remaining to be set in place by the Congress. 

Largely at the initiative of the United States, 
35 countries which carry on more than four-fifths 
of the entire foreign trade of the world have 
reached tentative agreement on the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. The organization would 
administer the trade arrangements which the na- 
tions have already agreed upon in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It would also 
provide a forum for consultations on trade ques- 


*For a Presidential message on the International Fi- 
nance Corporation, see ibid., May 23, 1955, p. 844. 

7For a Department announcement and the text of the 
OTC agreement, see ibid., Apr. 4, 1955, p. 577. 
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tions, sponsor trade negotiations among the sover- 
eign countries in the group, study trade problems, 
and publish trade information. The terms of the 
agreement are well suited to the interests of the 
United States. The new organization would 
make it possible to deal more effectively with for- 
eign restrictions against our trade and, in fact, 
would help bring about an orderly expansion of 
mutually helpful trade among the nations. 

Thus the new organization would meet a real 
need in the conduct of our international relations. 
Its very existence would have a beneficial effect, 
for it would be undeniable evidence that the major 
countries were truly determined to continue their 
progress toward closer economic relations. 

The President has asked the Congress to ap- 
prove United States membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation. It is our earnest hope 
that early approval will be forthcoming in the 
coming session for this measure, which is so im- 
portant to our national interest. 

Foreign policy, of course, includes many other 
economic matters: for example, the fostering of 
airline operations throughout the world; the send- 
ing of a portion of our surplus farm products to 
foreign countries; and the restriction of strategic 
exports to the Soviet bloc. Much attention is 
given to foreign exchange problems, including 
the convertibility of currencies. And we devote 
much time and thought to our participation in 
international organizations that deal with eco- 
nomic problems, such as the International Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, the 
Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, and 
various agencies of the United Nations. 

Now, all programs cannot go forward at the 
same speed, and occasionally there are specific in- 
stances where, for one reason or another, trade 
restrictions are increased rather than reduced. On 
balance, though, I think it can be truly said: 

—that both the President and the Congress have 
set a course in the general direction of increased 
economic intercourse with other countries in the 
common interest of all; 

—that this is the will of the majority of the 
American people; and 

—that it is very much the national policy of 
the United States. 

So far, we have talked about the importance of 
foreign economic policy and the course the United 
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States is taking. Finally, we should spend a few 
minutes talking about the sources of our problems. 
Setting a true course to steer by doesn’t eliminate 
all the obstacles in the way. And the administra- 
tion of foreign economic policy is well known for 
having its share of obstacles and dilemmas. The 
same is true of foreign policy in general, but the 
economic sector possesses a set of problems that 
are peculiarly its own. 

For one thing, it is not easy to distill out the 
purely economic from other considerations. In a 
way it is misleading to use the term “foreign 
economic policy” at all, for there is no clear line of 
separation. For example, what are thought of as 
economic problems often have great political sig- 
nificance in our relations with other countries. 

But perhaps an even more basic reason for the 
peculiar difficulties that we have mentioned is that 
foreign economic policy is located in that turbu- 
lent area where our internal and external affairs 
meet. In other words, foreign economic policy is 
two things at the same time: 


It is foreign policy, governing our relations with 
other countries and having exactly the same objec- 
tives as any other aspect of foreign policy— 
namely, the security and well-being of the United 
States as a whole. 

It is also the policy governing that part of our 
domestic economy which projects beyond our 
borders. 


Now, sound foreign relations and prosperous 
domestic economy are not in conflict. They go 
along together. Nevertheless, at the point of 
merging traffic, a high degree of dexterity is called 
for, and even then there are sometimes collisions 
and uncertainties over the right of way. It is 
often not easy to balance the many interests 
involved. 

The question of surplus farm commodities is a 
good illustration. The basic problem here is the 
place of American agriculture in the economy. 
Meanwhile, however, the Government has the sur- 
pluses. It is trying to dispose of them as construc- 
tively as possible and to use them in a way that 
would expand commercial markets, not displace 
them. There are ways of disposing of surpluses 
constructively; and one of the most hopeful is to 
send them to underdeveloped countries where new 
development projects are putting people to work 
and are thus increasing the demand for food and 
textiles. 
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If, however, we were to dump these surpluses 
where they would disrupt the normal commercial 
markets of other countries or our own farmers, we 
would be doing more harm to our country than 
good. There are limits to the extent to which we 
can dispose of our surpluses abroad constructively. 
The U.S. share of international markets for cotton, 
for example, has shrunk from 50 percent to less 
than one-third. The question of how far we can 
go in given instances to regain these markets 
through government action lies in that area of 
“merging traffic’ between domestic and foreign 


policy. 


Agencies Cooperate in Policy Decisions 


The domestic involvement in foreign economic 
policy is reflected in the number of government 
departments and agencies which participate in 
such decisions. To reduce a tariff rate by even a 
penny, for example, requires the attention of the 
United States Tariff Commission, the Department 
of State, the Department of the Treasury, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of the Interior, 
and the International Cooperation Administration 
of the Department of State—all of which consult 
about it, jointly hold public hearings, and agree on 
recommendations which must be finally approved 
by the President of the United States. 

It is easy to see why all these agencies would 
need to take part; it is natural and inevitable that 
they should. There is a similar interagency flavor 
to other foreign economic matters, such as export 
controls, and the like; and there is a full assort- 
ment of interagency committees, some of them at 
the Cabinet level, where views are coordinated. 

All this is right, proper, and necessary. It 
guarantees that all interests, including all domestic 
interests, will be taken into account. It does not, 
of course, make foreign economic policy any less 
foreign policy. 

When an administration decision is reached on 
an important question of foreign economic policy, 
perhaps after long hours of interagency discus- 
sion, the decision must be made, of course, with 
a view to the best interests of the country as a 
whole. 

Entirely aside from our internal difficulties in 
arriving at decisions, there is a further fact which 
is always with us; other countries are involved in 
these matters, and we cannot accomplish all our 
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objectives through decisions of our own. This 
can be illustrated by reference to the underde- 
veloped countries of South and Southeast Asia. 

For a number of very good reasons it is to the 
enlightened self-interest of the United States to 
assist in the economic development of those coun- 
tries by helping them to secure the capital and 
technical skills which they badly need. But the 
major part of the capital for the immense task 
of raising the living standards of hundreds of 
millions of people must come from within. We 
could do nothing to help effectively if they were 
not willing to help themselves. Of course they 
are; and they are making progress. 

We know, too, that their economic progress can 
be stimulated through an increasing flow of pri- 
vate investment capital. This Government can 
take certain steps to encourage our own citizens 
and companies to invest abroad. But that is only 
part of the story for, here again, one cannot expect 
a truly effective volume of private capital to flow 
into lands where it is regarded with suspicion. 

In many countries which are now in the great- 
est need of economic diversification and develop- 
ment, there are deep prejudices against foreign 
private capital. These prejudices are under- 
standable even though regrettable. Frequently 
they are part of the heritage of long colonial 
periods. The achievement of political independ- 
ence has been accompanied by exaggerated fears 
of economic penetration and a misguided view 
of capitalists as imperialists—or robber barons. 
However, this seems to be no bar to their seeking 
government capital from other countries. 

On a more technical plane, countries with bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties have soinetimes been 
reluctant to undertake the burden of servicing 
increased private foreign investment, little recog- 
nizing that the stimulating effect of foreign capi- 
tal and know-how could contribute materially 
toward alleviating these very difficulties. Again, 
some countries fear private foreign capital as a 
form of exploitation, particularly where natural 
resources are involved. 

Happily, these fears and prejudices are under- 
going change. In these countries there is a 
greater recognition that the real problem is to 
attract foreign capital for productive investment 
and not to guard against it. They are observing 
the beneficial results where private investment and 
enterprise are encouraged. They are beginning 
to understand that modern capitalism recognizes 
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the responsibilities that accompany its expansion. 

It will take time for these progressive attitudes 
to overcome the deep-seated fears and prejudices— 
but they can be overcome with patience, under- 
standing, education, and example. 

Perhaps the most influential factor is the grow- 
ing recognition of the extent to which the economic 
development of the free-enterprise United States 
has benefited our people and narrowed the income 
gap between rich and poor. A recent survey by 
the Twentieth Century Fund calls attention to the 
trend toward equalization of living standards in 
the United States and especially to the new and 
improved products that technology has created 
and that mass production and mass distribution 


Coordination and Dissemination of 
on Effects of Atomic Radiation 


Statements by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


NEED FOR FACT-COLLECTING SYSTEM 
U.S. delegation press release 2255 dated October 31 


One of the problems of the atomic age arises 
from the fact that the use of atomic energy is in- 
evitably accompanied by the production of large 
quantities of radioactive materials. The radio- 
activity of these materials has been found of ex- 
traordinary value in scientific research, in medical 
therapy and diagnosis, in agriculture, and in in- 
dustry. 

But the radioactivity associated with these ma- 
terials, which are part and parcel of any use of 
atomic energy, civil or military, can also harm. 
It must be handled with care. This problem is 
complicated by the fact that nuclear radiations 
are not detectable by the unaided senses and may 
cause injury which is not apparent for some time 
after the exposure. 

Since the beginning of time man has lived in 
an atmosphere suffused with radioactivity from 
natural sources. These are ever present, arising 
from the minerals around us in the ground and 





*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Oct. 
31 and Nov. 3. 
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have made available for mass consumption. Then 
the report says this: 

Worth mentioning is the fact that this momentous de- 
velopment has been taking place not in communist Russia 
but in capitalist America. Of all the great industrial 
nations, the one that clings most tenaciously to private 
capitalism has come closest to the socialist goal of pro- 
viding abundance fer all in a classless society. 

This surely is one of the most significant facts 
of our time. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that these few remarks 
on foreign economic policy—what it is, why it is 
important to the American people, and why it 
isn’t easy to administer—will serve as a general 
preface to the chapters which your expert wit- 
nesses are ready to unfold. 


Information 


coming from cosmic rays originating in outer 
space. Now that man himself has unlocked the 
atom, there are new sources, adding significantly 
to those which already exist. 

It is fortunate that the potential hazards of 
radiation were recognized a number of vears be- 
fore radioactive materials were widely known out- 
side the laboratory, and the necessity of protection 
against radiation has been seen from the start. 

In the more than 50 years since radioactivity 
was discovered, scientists have learned a great deal 
about its nature, its effects upon living creatures, 
the levels of radioactivity occurring naturally in 
the environment, and the levels of radioactivity 
which cause detectable damage. As a result of 
this experience, it has been possible to produce 
and handle tremendous amounts of radioactive 
materials with a record of safety greater than in 
many other more conventional industrial opera- 
tions. 

The United States is among those with an ac- 
tive and extensive program of research into radi- 
ation effects. The United States, as well as other 
countries advanced in atomic research, has a spe- 
cial interest in gaining additional knowledge 
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about radiation. To this end we are continuing 
to pursue our studies and research both in govern- 
ment laboratories and in collaboration with scien- 
tific authorities outside the government. 

The United States has also conducted an exten- 
sive program of monitoring the so-called “fallout” 
from weapons tests. The term “fallout” refers 
to the particles of material which are sucked up in 
nuclear explosions and made radioactive. Most 
of these particles lose their radioactivity quite 
rapidly and the heavier ones settle to earth in the 
immediate vicinity. Others are carried great dis- 
tances before reaching the ground. Our monitor- 
ing program indicates that the average radiation 
exposure to the population as a whole from all 
tests and all atomic energy activities since the be- 
ginning of the atomic energy program in our coun- 
try amounts only to a small fraction of the 
exposure from natural background radiation dur- 
ing the same period. 

Thus scientific data available to the United 
States Government indicate that properly safe- 
guarded nuclear testing does not constitute a 
threat to human health. However, all possible 
information should be made available to all na- 
tions as a basis for their own evaluation of the 
problems of atomic radiation. 

It must be remembered also that new informa- 
tion is always being developed in any scientific 
field. It is in the tradition of science always to be 
prepared to reexamine present conclusions in the 
light of new evidence. 

Every nation must come to its own conclusion— 
each nation must satisfy itself on this problem. 
The United States believes that the health and 
safety effects of radioactivity are a matter of 
legitimate interest to the people of the world. 

The United States believes that the greatest 
progress can be achieved by positive steps to focus 
the world’s best scientific talent upon this area of 
research. Only by collecting and exchanging in- 
formation on a worldwide basis can research be 
encouraged on the scale best suited to clarify still 
further the problem of atomic radiation for all 
nations and to gain additional knowledge for deal- 
ing with it. By disseminating our present knowl- 
edge and by gaining additional knowledge, we can 
free ourselves from fear of the unknown. 


Item Requested by U.S. 


In an effort to initiate positive steps to achieve 
this objective, Ambassador Lodge announced on 
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June 22, during the United Nations commemora- 
tive meeting in San Francisco, the United States 
would propose that the United Nations undertake 
to pool the world’s knowledge about the effects of 
atomic radiation on human health.? Subsequently 
the United States requested that an item for this 
purpose be placed on the agenda of this Assembly. 

We believe a radiation fact-collecting system 
should be established on a worldwide basis. We 
will propose that this General Assembly establish 
mechanisms through which the United Nations 
will be furnished with information collected by 
various States on observed levels of radioactivity 
in the environment which might have biological 
significance. Such reports would be assembled 
and compiled in an integrated manner and dis- 
seminated to all members for their information on 
a continuing basis. Where desirable, the United 
Nations mechanism might provide assistance, upon 
request, on the techniques and procedures for 
sample collection and instrumentation, and radia- 
tion-counting procedures to be used in the analyses 
of samples. We will propose that the United Na- 
tions suggest and publish uniform standards 
which could be used to make comparable the re- 
ports from all nations. The United States is will- 
ing to give its full cooperation to the United 
Nations in developing recommended standards and 
in providing whatever assistance may be neces- 
sary. 

Adoption of this proposal should enable us to 
make reliable estimates of how much total radia- 
tion the average person in various parts of the 
world has received. 

This collection of data alone, however, is not 
sufficient. We must interpret these data in rela- 
tion to the possible longer range biological effects 
of radiation. Here again, an extensive amount of 
scientific data is already in existence, and many 
studies are now under way. The United States 
National Academy of Sciences, for example, an- 
nounced last April that it “will undertake a broad 
appraisal of present knowledge about the effects 
of atomic radiation on living organisms and will 
seek to identify questions upon which further in- 
tensive research is urgently needed.” Other dele- 
gates may inform us of the important work going 
on in their own countries. Since this information 
has never been collected and disseminated on a 


? BuLLETIN of July 11, 1955, p. 54. 
° Tbid., Aug. 29, 1955, p. 365. 
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worldwide and systematic basis, we believe a pro- 
cedure should be established whereby the United 
Nations will be furnished with information from 
members on the results of scientific observations 
and experiments concerning the effects of ionizing 
radiation upon human health and safety. We be- 
lieve the United Nations can perform another 
invaluable service in bringing this material to- 
gether and making it available throughout the 
world. 

We have given much thought to the best way to 
accomplish this. We propose that this task be 
assigned to an ad hoc technical committee of quali- 
fied scientists nominated by governments. The 
composition as presented in the resolution which 
will be before you in a day or two has a wide 
geographic representation and includes all those 
states represented on the Secretary-General’s Ad- 
visory Committee for the conference on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, in addition to several other 
states whose interest and scientific capability in 
the problem of atomic radiation is well recognized. 


Functions of Committee 


We believe the functions of this committee 
should include the following: 


(1) to recommend and publish uniform stand- 
ards with respect to procedures for sample collec- 
tion and instrumentation, and radiation-counting 
procedures to be used in analyses of samples; 

(2) to compile and assemble in an integrated 
manner the various reports furnished by states 
on observed radiological levels; 

(3) to review and collate national reports on 
scientific observations and experiments relevant to 
the effects of ionizing radiation upon man and his 
environment ; 

(4) to evaluate from a scientific and technical 
point of view individual reports to determine their 
usefulness for the purposes of this committee ; 

(5) to make yearly progress reports, if appro- 
priate, and to develop by July 1, 1958, or earlier, 
asummary of the reports received, if the assembled 
facts warrant; 

(6) to transmit this information to the Secre- 
tary-General for publication and distribution. 


Among those who have a particular interest in 
this radiation problem are several of the special- 
ized agencies, each one in its specialized field of 
competence. We recognize that these several 
agencies have a special contribution to make. In 
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the interest of coordination, we will ask the spe- 
cialized agencies to concert with the ad hoc tech- 
nical committee in any work undertaken which is 
within the committee’s jurisdiction. 

The United States and the other sponsoring 
powers believe that this system will meet the ob- 
jective of stimulating further study of the problem 
of radiation by competent authorities. It will en- 
courage the exchange of information on an inter- 
national basis and will provide each nation with 
adequate data for reaching its own conclusions on 
the nature and scope of the problem of radio- 
activity. 

In addition it will focus the best scientific talent 
of many lands on this problem and will make full 
use of all the existing knowledge, facilities, and 
equipment. 

We do not believe that it would be appropriate 
to establish a more ambitious study project at this 
time. For example, we do not believe that we 
should attempt to duplicate the good work in the 
field of radiation therapy and protection which 
is being done by the International Congress of 
Radiology, the International Commission on Ra- 
diological Protection, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, or the World Health Organization. 
Nor do we believe that this committee should itself 
arrive at firm conclusions about all aspects of this 
very complicated and technical matter in the near 
future. 

We do believe that it can do an invaluable job of 
getting out the facts. When this essential first 
step has been taken, we shall all be able to take a 
new look-at the problem of radiation effects in the 
light of these facts. Then it can be decided what 
further study or activity may be warranted and 
how best it can be done. 

Let me repeat: The first step in dealing with any 
scientific problem such as this is to mobilize our 
resources, to explore what is known and, in do- 
ing so, to point out what still needs to be done. It 
is just this which the proposal we will make is 
intended to accomplish. 


PURPOSE OF EIGHT-POWER DRAFT 


U.S. delegation press release 2260 dated November 3 


I wish to speak today on certain features of 
the draft resolution now before us * and to touch 


*U.N. doc. A/C. 1/L. 138 dated Nov. 1, sponsored by 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 
U.K., and U.S. 
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at the same time on several points raised by other 
speakers. In doing so, I wish to reserve the right 
to intervene again at a later point on new matters 
which may be raised or if it should otherwise prove 
necessary. 

First I would like to refer to my delegation’s 
view of the purpose of this debate. As we under- 
stand it, we are here to propose and to discuss a 
procedure whereby we can ascertain, insofar as 
our scientists are able to do so, the facts about the 
possible effects of ionizing radiation on man and 
his environment. We are also proposing a pro- 
cedure whereby we can determine the actual 
amount of natural and artificially produced radio- 
activity which exists around us. And we want the 
facts. Only with the facts can the confusion 
which we have seen exists on this subject be 
dispelled. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we do not believe that this 
is the time to debate problems of disarmament. 
This subject is on the agenda of this committee 
and will be dealt with at the appropriate point in 
our deliberations. Nor do we believe that this 
resolution should be used as a vehicle to bring up 
the subject of disarmament. The question of test- 
ing of nuclear weapons is one which properly falls 
under disarmament and not under our present 
topic. Therefore, we do not propose to discuss 
the substance of this or other similar questions at 
this time. And for this reason I shall not take the 
time of this committee to comment further on the 
first two amendments ° offered by the Soviet Union 
in document L. 140, except to say that my delega- 
tion will be forced to oppose them if they are 
pressed to a vote. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the United States delega- 
tion believes that the item before us does involve 
certain political issues. That is why it is being 
considered in this committee. But it is political 
only in a very special and limited sense. It is 
political because the question of effects of atomic 
radiation on man and his environment is of con- 
cern to all of our governments and to all of our 
peoples. We are dealing with this subject in re- 
sponse to that just concern. But we do not believe 
that other political issues which are extraneous 
to this subject should be allowed to intrude. The 
distinguished delegate of Belgium [M. P. Ryck- 
mans] made this point clear in his intervention the 
other day. 


* Relating to the cessation of experiments with, and sub- 
sequent prohibition of, nuclear weapons. 
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Now, among the political issues which my Gov- 
ernment strongly believes should not be taken up 
at this time and in this forum, directly or by im- 
plication, is that which is the subject of amend- 
ment No. 5 © proposed by the Soviet Union in the 
document referred to above, L. 140. Similar 
amendments or amendments having the same gen- 
eral effect have been proposed by the distinguished 
representative of India [V. K. Krishna Menon].’ 
We do not believe this to be the appropriate occa- 
sion to raise a political issue of this nature, and 
my delegation will therefore oppose these amend- 
ments. 

I should now like to turn to several other aspects 
of the resolution before the committee. As I have 
emphasized, it is the conviction of my delegation 
that the main task before us is to get at the facts 
on this problem of the effects of radiation on man 
and his environment, and this point of view, the 
committee will recognize, has been supported in 
the statements of nearly every other delegation 
which has taken the floor. We believe that stress 
must be put on this activity because it is an indis- 
pensable precondition to any others. Now, in some 
areas it may be a simple matter to get these facts 
and to put them into meaningful and intelligible 
order. But in other areas it will not be so easy; 
indeed it may prove exceedingly difficult. Within 
the broad limits it will not be possible to force the 
pace. Wecan only do all that is within our power 
to insure that the problem receives the priority 
attention that it deserves. In certain cases it may 
well be impossible for the scientists on the com- 
mittee to do more than point out the areas in which 
further work is required. So my delegation be- 
lieves, Mr. Chairman, that we must be careful not 
to force the scientists on this committee to make 
generalizations where none are warranted. Where 
they are warranted, where the overwhelming 
weight of evidence justifies certain scientific con- 
clusions, these will be apparent, and it is reason- 
able to expect that the committee will point them 
out. 

° Extending the scope of the radiation study to include 
all states, whether or not members of the U.N. and 
specialized agencies. 

*An Indian amendment on this subject was incorpo- 
rated in the final version adopted by the Committee (see 
box); it resulted in a provision calling upon all “con- 
cerned” to cooperate in making available reports and 
studies relating to effects of radiation, rather than upon 
all “States members of the United Nations or members of 
the specialized agencies.” The vote on the amendment 
was 25-22(U.S.)-12. 
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U.N. doc. A/C.1/770 


The General Assembly, 

Recognizing the importance of and the widespread 
attention being given to problems relating to the ef- 
fects of ionizing radiation upon man and his environ- 
ment, 

Believing that the widest distribution should be given 
to all available scientific data on the short-term and 
long-term effects upon man and his environment of 
ionizing radiation, including radiation levels and radio- 
active “fallout”, 

Noting that studies of this problem are being con- 
ducted in various countries, 

Believing that the peoples of the world should be 
more fully informed on this subject, 

1. Establishes a scientific Committee consisting of 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and requests these Goy- 
ernments each to designate one scientist, with alter- 
nates and consultants as appropriate, to be its repre- 
sentative on this Committee ; 

2. Requests this Committee: 

(a) To receive and assemble in an appropriate and 
useful form the following radiological information fur- 
nished by States Members of the United Nations or 
members of the specialized agencies: (1) reports on 
observed levels of ionizing radiation and radioactivity 
in the environment, and (2) reports on scientific obser- 
vations and experiments relevant to the effects of ioniz- 
ing radiation upon man and his environment already 
under way or later undertaken by national scientific 
bodies or by authorities of national governments; 

(b) To recommend uniform standards with respect 
to procedures for sample collection and instrumenta- 
tion, and radiation counting procedures to be used in 
analyses of samples; 


* Adopted unanimously by Committee I on Nov. 7. 











Text of Resolution on Effects of Atomic Radiation! 


(c) To compile and assemble in an integrated man- 
ner the various reports, referred to in (a) (1), on 
observed radiological levels; 

(d) To review and collate national reports, referred 
to in (a) (2), evaluating each report to determine its 
usefulness for the purposes of the Committee ; 

(e) To make yearly progress reports and to develop 
by 1 July 1958, or earlier, if the assembled facts war- 
rant, a summary of the reports received on radiation 
levels and radiation effects on man and his environment 
together with the evaluations provided for in sub- 
paragraph (d) above and indications of research proj- 
ects which might require further study; 

(f) To transmit from time to time as it deems appro- 
priate the documents and evaluations referred to above 
to the Secretary-General for publication and dissemi- 
nation to States Members of the United Nations or 
members of the specialized agencies ; 

8. Requests the Secretary-General to provide appro- 
priate assistance to the scientific Committee in organ- 
izing and carrying on its work, and to provide a Secre- 
tary of the Committee; 

4. Calls upon all concerned to co-operate in making 
available reports and studies relating to the short-term 
and long-term effects of ionizing radiation upon man 
and his environment and radiological data collected 
by them ; 

5. Requests the specialized agencies to concert with 
the Committee concerning any work they may be doing 
or contemplating within the sphere of the Committee’s 
terms of reference to assure proper co-ordination ; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to invite the Japa- 
nese Government to nominate a scientist, with alter- 
nates and consultants as appropriate, to be its 
representative on the Committee ; 

7. Decides to transmit to the scientific committee the 
proceedings of the General Assembly on the present 
item. 











The resolution which we and our cosponsors 
have put forward takes account of this situation. 
The committee is empowered to evaluate the re- 
ports it receives. But we do not believe it should 
be asked to make summary statements in the ab- 
sence of adequate and definite information. Todo 
so would be to impose an unreasonable mandate 
contrary to the true traditions of science, a man- 
date which would not be acceptable to the kind of 
scientists we all wish to see on this committee. 
Insofar as it is possible, we must let the facts 
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speak for themselves, and above all speak for 
themselves in a manner understandable to the lay- 
man. 

Now, the United States believes that a commit- 
tee composed only of individual scientists repre- 
senting various disciplines in this whole area could 
not possibly perform the task that we have in 
mind. They must be able to command and receive 
assistance from their respective governments to 
the extent that such assistance will be necessary. 
Left to themselves, such individual specialists 
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could not speak with authority on anything but 
their own specialized discipline. We feel that no 
scientist, whether he represents his government or 
acts in his personal capacity, could fulfill ade- 
quately the task set out for him on the committee. 
He must necessarily be able to draw upon the serv- 
ices of a group of advisers and consultants as the 
committee passes from consideration of one to an- 
other aspect of the problems before it. The United 
States representative on the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, will be an eminent scientist, but he will also 
have to call on advisers and consultants as well 
as on the full resources of his Government’s scien- 
tific establishment, and I presume that the other 
10 representatives will and must be similarly 
assisted. 

Now, we have proposed that the committee be 
made up of 11 scientists. We strongly believe that 
a committee of any greater number would be un- 
wieldy. The 11 countries to be represented on the 
proposed committee provide adequate geographi- 
cal representation, and they can also be expected to 
provide the eminent scientists required for the 
task. 

When the committee convenes, Mr. Chairman, 
as has been pointed out by several speakers who 
have preceded me, it is to be expected that there 
will be present not only the 11 members but also 
their alternates, or advisers, or both. There may 
be occasions when an alternate would sit for the 
representative just as is the practice in all or near- 
ly all United Nations organs. The committee 
must be small enough in our view to work effec- 
tively as a team, and a larger committee could do 
this only with the greatest difficulty, in fact al- 
most insurpassable difficulty.® 


Role of Secretary-General 


Now, in our resolution we have insured that the 
Secretary-General will have an appropriate role 
in the activities of the committee. We do not be- 
lieve that he should be expected to participate in 
the more technical functions of the committee. 
On the other hand, and I hope that the various 
scientists here in the room will not mind my saying 
so, the scientists who will serve on this committee 


*The resolution as adopted by Committee I incorpo- 
rated an amendment, sponsored by 20 Latin American 
countries, adding Argentina, Belgium, Egypt, and Mexico 
to the 11 states listed in the original draft. The vote on 
the amendment was 48—0-11; the U.S. abstained. 
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cannot be expected to deal unaided with the com- 
plexities of our United Nations system and pro- 
cedures. Even a committee of politicians, Mr, 
Chairman, or indeed of any other specialists needs 
some outside assistance to get it organized ex- 
peditiously and to see to it that its task is rendered 
manageable. Someone must get in touch with the 
governments concerned and convene the commit- 
tee, make the necessary arrangements for the 
meetings, and make the countless other arrange- 
ments that we all know are necessary. 

So in paragraph 3 of our resolution, as the dis- 
tinguished representative of Denmark [ Dr. Esther 
Ammundsen] has just pointed out, we have there- 
fore requested the Secretary-General to provide 
this necessary assistance. It will not be merely a 
housekeeping function. He and his staff will as- 
sist the committee in carrying out its delibera- 
tions and in developing orderly procedures, offer- 
ing advice and guidance as is needed. The Secre- 
tary-General must be in a position to clarify the 
mission of the proposed committee, and I am con- 
fident that his advice will prove to be invaluable. 
He will be the channel through which the com- 
mittee will concert, in the language of our reso- 
lution, with the specialized agencies. If this 
scientific committee is to succeed in its task, it 
must be composed of eminent persons who will 
be free to consider the facts presented to them. 
It must be independent, and it must receive the 
cooperation of all the governments represented 
here and in the specialized agencies. This was 
pointed out very strongly and eloquently by the 
representative of Peru [Victor A. Belaunde] 
yesterday. It must receive the type of assistance 
that can only be forthcoming from the Secretary- 
General. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make clear the great 
importance which the United States attaches to 
the activities of this committee. If at this stage 
it does no more than define precisely the present 
exposure of the population of the world to ioniz- 
ing radiation, it will have performed a task which 
it would take many years to accomplish if we had 
to rely on national or independent scientific bod- 
ies working separately. Only by concerted action 
of this committee to establish universally accept- 
able and standardized methods for the collection 
and reporting of this sort of scientific information 
can any true assessment be made of the exposure 
of man to ionizing radiation. The setting of such 
standards will not be an easy matter, when one 
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considers that the methods must be suited to a 
variety of circumstances and that the reporting 
standards must be both acceptable and immedi- 
ately meaningful to men of science everywhere. 
So this requires that the committee be a scientific 
committee composed of scientists, representing 
their respective governments, to be sure, but acting 
always as scientists and thus as representatives 
of the world scientific community. If this were 
not the case, the type of scientific talent which 
the committee must have at its disposal simply 
would not be forthcoming. This committee can- 
not act successfully in a vacuum. Each member 
must be of such stature as to command the co- 
operation and indeed the services of the best 
scientific specialists, the physicists, the radiolog- 
ical experts, meteorologists, geophysicists, and all 
the rest. And the committee will lean heavily on 
help from many of the specialized agencies. 

Now, when this group has achieved what we 
think should be its first objective and meaningful 
facts on radiation levels in the world at large are 
received, collated, and evaluated, it will still have 
before it the enormous responsibility of relating 
this information to the wealth of experimental and 
observational data which will continue to be forth- 
coming on the effects of ionizing radiation on man 
and his environment. Again, the job of gather- 
ing, evaluating, and relating individual scientific 
reports will be a colossal one and one which the 
committee acting alone could not achieve. Here 
again it must have at its command the best scien- 
tific talents, in its own and in other countries, in 
the fields of medicine, agriculture, radiology, 
genetics, ecology, and the like. And as it becomes 
apparent that there are great gaps in our knowl- 
edge, it will be the function of this committee to 
direct the attention of the world scientific com- 
munity to the need for further research in these 
areas. 

It is our belief, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
not add to the already heavy responsibilities of 
this committee such other special assignments as 
assembling, collating, and evaluating reports for 
the purpose of defining methods for protection 
against and treatment of radiation injury. In our 
view this would only divert the attention of the 
committee from its main purpose, which is to de- 
termine the effects of ionizing radiation produced 
in this atomic age. Now these other matters are 
very important ones, as we have already conceded 
before, but they are specialized and they relate 
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to specific problems requiring special competence 
in medicine and health and physics, competence of 
a very practical nature. This sort of work is more 
properly within the province and responsibilities 
of such specialized agencies as the World Health 
Organization and the International Labor Organ- 
ization. The World Health Organization, for ex- 
ample, is already taking steps to include among its 
sponsored activities the International Commission 
on Radiological Protection. And, as was indi- 
cated at the Geneva conference, the Wuo is already 
embarking on an international program of train- 
ing in matters pertaining to radiological protec- 
tion, the use of atomic energy in the study and 
treatment of diseases, and the treatment of radia- 
tion injury itself. 


Suggestions Incorporated in Draft 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in concluding this inter- 
vention, I should like to explain to the Committee 
that the resolution which now stands in the name 
of eight sponsors is the product of numerous and 
detailed consultations with a considerable number 
of delegations. In its present form it incorporates 
numerous suggestions made in the course of those 
consultations. This is particularly true with re- 
gard to suggestions made by the Indian delegation. 
During the past several weeks, we have had many 
talks—I cannot now recall the exact number—with 
the distinguished representative of India and with 
other members of the Indian delegation, including 
very profitable discussions with the eminent scien- 
tist, Dr. Bhabha. As a result of all these conver- 
sations, ve made a considerable number of changes 
in our original draft, and I am happy to say that 
some of these changes, in fact most of them, im- 
proved our draft considerably. 

We had hoped, Mr. Chairman, indeed we had 
believed, that we had reached substantial agree- 
ment on a mutually acceptable text, although we 
recognized that there were one or two questions 
on which we might have to continue to disagree. 
I have already dealt with certain of these ques- 
tions. But the amendments now submitted by the 
Indian delegation, Mr. Chairman, also include a 
number of new points which did not arise in our 
earlier consultations. Some of these are largely 
drafting changes and do not appear to my delega- 
tion to deal with matters of substance. I hope 
that the distinguished representative of India will 
agree that, after the lengthy and sympathetic con- 
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sideration we have given to previous suggestions 
of this nature, these new suggestions need not be 
pressed at this time. 

At the same time, I think we should announce, 
Mr. Chairman, that my delegation could accept 
two more changes if our cosponsors agree. We 
have not yet had the opportunity to consult with 
all the cosponsors. These two changes are as 
follows: 


We would be prepared to delete the words “if 
appropriate” in subparagraph (e) of paragraph 
2. This is one of the new Indian suggestions. 

We would also be willing to add as a final para- 
graph 7 the last Indian amendment, which, how- 
ever, in our opinion should be altered to read as 
follows: “Decides to transmit to the scientific 
committee ® the proceedings of the General As- 
sembly on the present item.” We believe that 
this is perfectly all right. We believe that it 
would have been done in any case, but we see no 
harm in including it in the resolution. 


Now, as to the other drafting changes that I 
have mentioned, it would of course be possible to 
use many expressions to convey substantially the 
same meaning. In our work at the United Na- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, we have often run across 
cases where there can be no complete agreement 
as to the meaning of words. I do not say that we 
have found the ideal language to express our 
meaning, but surely we cannot continue indefi- 
nitely to change language. And as one of the 
sponsors I must say that my delegation feels that 
we should confine ourselves at this point to mat- 
ters of substance. Mr. Chairman, we believe that 
the resolution in its present form expresses the 
consensus of this Committee and is deserving of 
unanimous support. 


International Finance Corporation 


Statement by Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr. 
US. Representative to the General Assembly 


In recent years, as part of our consideration of 
problems of economic development, the United Na- 
tions has devoted a good deal of attention to ways 
and means of encouraging the flow of investment 


*The Indian amendment read “Special Technical 
Committee.” 

7 Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 
Oct. 27 (U.S. delegation press release 2247). 
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capital into the underdeveloped countries. This 
attention has reflected the desire of the underde- 
veloped countries themselves to secure more capi- 
tal, to hasten their economic development, and to 
raise the standards of living of their people. 
These are objectives for which the United States 
has always had the greatest sympathy. They are 
objectives to which we have long given active sup- 
port. In particular, as our President recently 
stated to the Congress,” 

The United States is vitally concerned that capital 
should move into productive activities in free countries 
unable to finance development needs out of their own 
resources. 

This statement by the President sums up one of 
the basic elements of the foreign policy of the 
United States. We in the United States have 
long been convinced that economic development 
financed largely through investment by private 
enterprise is the soundest basis for sustained eco- 
nomic progress, once the basic conditions for such 
investment are present. For this reason, the 
United States, along with other delegations, has 
consistently supported actions both in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and in the General As- 
sembly designed to stimulate private investment in 
the less developed countries. The most recent 
action in this respect was the comprehensive reso- 
lution adopted at our last session on stimulating 
the international flow of private capital.” 

The idea of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion—an idea which is now fast becoming a real- 
ity—is one of the results of our continuing search 
in the United Nations for ways to encourage pri- 
vate capital to play an increasing role in economic 
development around the world. Its establishment 
will set into motion a new collective effort by many 
countries to stimulate economic development 
through encouraging productive private enter- 
prise. Since our last session rapid progress has 
been made toward bringing the corporation into 
being. Acting quickly in response to our resolu- 
tion of last year, the International Bank drafted 
and submitted to its member governments a char- 
ter for the corporation. ‘Twenty governments 
have now signed this charter, and 29 others have 


“For the President’s message recommending U.S. par- 
ticipation in the proposed International Finance Corpo- 
ration and an Isrp announcement summarizing the prin- 
cipal features of the corporation, see BULLETIN of May 23, 
1955, p. 844. 

? Resolution 823 (IX). 
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stated that they are in favor of membership in the 
Irc. During a discussion of this matter at the 
meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Bank held at Istanbul last month, it was 
indicated that some 30 countries expect to have 
completed legislative action ratifying the charter 
of the corporation by the end of December. We 
can thus look forward to having the Irc a going 
concern early next year.7* 


U. S. Prepared To Participate 


So far as the United States is concerned, we are 
now fully prepared to participate in this collec- 
tive effort. I am happy to say that my Govern- 
ment has now completed all the necessary legis- 
lative steps required for our membership in the 
corporation. These include authority to contrib- 
ute over $35 million to its capital stock. 

The United States representative in this com- 
mittee pointed out last year that the establishment 
of the International Finance Corporation must be 
regarded as an experiment.* We sincerely hope 
that it will prove to be a successful one and that 
it will contribute materially toward encouraging 
private capital to assume a larger role in world 
economic development. We hope that the Irc will 
generate an increasing flow of private capital to 
underdeveloped areas. We hope that it will not 
merely be able to lend financial support but also 
to give additional confidence to potential foreign 
investors who may be interested in going abroad 
but who are deterred by lack of knowledge and 
experience, or by apprehensions about the prob- 
lems they will meet in other countries. The pro- 
posed clearinghouse function of the Irc—bringing 
investment opportunities in countries desiring to 
import capital to the attention of potential inves- 
tors in capital exporting countries—may well 
prove to be one of the most important aspects of 
the corporation’s work. Finally, it should be 
noted that the corporation’s activities will not be 
limited to the encouragement of private invest- 
ment from abroad. It will also be concerned with 
the equally important problems of encouraging 
investment by local entrepreneurs, and, of course, 
many of the factors which impede foreign invest- 





*For a statement made at the Istanbul meeting by 
Samuel C. Waugh, former Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, see BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1955, 
p. 626. 

* Tbid., Jan. 3, 1955, p. 22. 
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ment in a country also operate to impede invest- 
ment in productive enterprises by local citizens. 

The International Finance Corporation will not 
provide the answer to all the problems facing the 
private investor interested in going abroad. Its 
establishment will not lessen the need for countries 
to continue working along the lines of our resolu- 
tion of last year on encouraging the international 
flow of private capital. But I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we can all applaud the establishment of 
the Irc as another milestone in our cooperative 
effort to assist people everywhere to improve their 
material well-being. 


Relation to Human Rights Covenants 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to refer to a matter with which I have been 
concerned at this Assembly and which, I feel, is 
most intimately connected with what we are all 
trying to accomplish here. As I have said, the 
establishment of the Irc is intended as an addi- 
tional measure to encourage private capital, both 
domestic and from other countries, to move into 
productive activities in underdeveloped countries. 
It is designed as another step in the campaign by 
the United Nations to encourage the development 
of conditions that will attract capital into those 
areas which need it most. 

This Assembly has under consideration the draft 
Covenants on Human Rights and recommenda- 
tions of the Human Rights Commission relating 
to “permanent sovereignty over natural wealth and 
resources,” ** Because certain paragraphs of the 
draft covenants and these recommendations of the 
Commission are rooted in a legislative history that 
arouses deep apprehension among private inves- 
tors, their adoption by the Assembly would tend to 
nullify many of our efforts made over a long period 
of time to encourage larger amounts of capital to 
move into deficit areas. Iam sure most of you will 
agree that this would be unfortunate and that we 
should do everything possible to avoid it. The 
United States strongly hopes that what is accom- 
plished by the United Nations in one committee to 
assist economic development will not be offset by 
contrary actions in another. 

The United States, in company with the delega- 
tions of Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Pakistan, and the 


% For a statement by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord in Committee 
III on Oct. 27, see ibid., Nov. 14, 1955, p. 808. 
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United Kingdom has submitted a draft resolu- 
tion 7 for the consideration of the committee. Ido 
not think that it requires any particular explana- 
tion. I am sure that it reflects the sentiments of 
most of the members of this committee in propos- 
ing to extend our thanks to the International Bank 
for a job well done and in looking forward to early 
and successful results from the corporation’s work. 


Status of GATT Agreement 
and Protocols 


Statement by James C. H. Bonbright 
Ambassador to Portugal ** 


This item on our agenda, which sounds so tech- 
nical—status of the agreement and protocols— 
serves as a reminder to many of us that the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has revealed 
qualities of stamina and resilience which neither 
its friends nor critics would have predicted of it 
a few years ago. 

Our Ninth Session last winter, which adopted 
these protocols, was an important testing period.¥ 
Some seemed to fear that the principle of trade 
expansion underlying the general agreement 
would give way to trade restrictionism in an at- 
mosphere of divisiveness and expediency. But we 
came through this testing period successfully. 
The agreements for modernizing the basic rules 
of trade behavior in the general agreement—re- 
corded in the two protocols of amendment—were 
sound ones. They impart more coherence to our 
endeavor, greater clarity of purpose, and greater 
assurance that we are well on the road to a work- 
able and fruitful system of international trade. 
And the third instrument, which would establish 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, would 
both give us improved organizational machinery 
and publicly confirm the general course on which 
we have set our policies.” 


7° U.N. doc. A/C.2/L.267 dated Oct. 26, adopted by Com- 
mittee II on Oct. 31 by a vote of 45-0-5 (Soviet bloc). 

™ Made at the Tenth Session of the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on Oct. 27. Ambassador Bonbright is chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation to the Tenth Session. 

* For a summary of the Ninth Session, see BULLETIN of 
Mar. 21, 1955, p. 495. 

* For an announcement on the signing of the protocols 
and the OTC agreement and a text of the agreement, see 
ibid., Apr. 4, 1955, p. 577. 
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The Government of the United States has al. 
ready accepted the two protocols modifying the 
trade rules of the Garr which were worked out 
during the Ninth Session. We hope that they will 
also be accepted soon by other Contracting Par- 
ties so that they can enter into full force without 
delay. 

As for the agreement establishing the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, President Kisen- 
hower has submitted it to Congress with a strong 
message of endorsement and with his recommen- 
dation that the Congress enact legislation author- 
izing United States membership in the organiza- 
tion.” We are hopeful of securing congressional 
approval of the agreement on Orc at the forth- 
coming legislative session. 

The general agreement is being strengthened in 
other ways. The Contracting Parties are prepar- 
ing to embark on a new general round of tariff 
negotiations—the first of its kind in 5 years. The 
United States will participate in these negotia- 
tions, using the new authority provided by the 
Congress last June when it extended the Trade 
Agreements Act for a further period of 3 years. 
It is the hope of the United States that in the ne- 
gotiations each Contracting Party will negotiate 
with ss many others as possible so that the maxi- 
mum progress toward the objectives of the agree- 
ment will be made. 


Japan Becomes Contracting Party 


The fact that we can today welcome the Govern- 
ment of Japan as one of the Contracting Parties” 
is also a source of encouragement, for the general 
agreement could lose much by delaying the con- 
tribution which it can make to the restoration of 
Japan to a role of partnership in world trade. It 
it unfortunate that the entry of Japan into the 
agreement, although legally complete, is still in- 
complete in the substantive sense. It is a matter 
of serious concern to the United States that so 
large a number of the Contracting Parties, while 
having accepted Japanese participation in our 
councils, have still felt it necessary to withhold 
their consent to the application of the trade rules 
of the agreement between themselves and Japan. 
The continued exclusion of Japan from enjoyment 
of normal rights and obligations with respect to 

»® Tbid., Apr. 25, 1955, p. 678. 

* Tbid., June 27, 1955, p. 1051; Aug. 8, 1955, p. 226; and 
Sept. 5, 1955, p. 397. 
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so many of the Contracting Parties is not in our 
view easily reconcilable with the purposes of the 
general agreement or with the broader interests of 
our governments. It is the hope of my Govern- 
ment that at this session we will be able to find 
a solution to this problem. It is prepared to 
participate in the search for a solution which does 
not weaken or distort the agreement in other 
respects. 

Economic conditions around the world continue 
to be favorable for progressing toward the freer, 
nondiscriminatory trade which we have jointly 
agreed in the general agreement to be our objec- 
tive. Although there are exceptions, production 
and productivity are at high levels and are rising, 
monetary reserves have been strengthened, and 
payment difficulties have been generally moderated. 
Many countries have taken advantage of this eco- 
nomic climate to relax restrictions on imports. 
Moreover, the list of countries where discrimina- 
tion has been significantly reduced or eliminated 
is growing. In this connection we in the United 
States are much encouraged by the dollar liberal- 
ization that has taken place in Western Europe 
and are hopeful that the favorable experience of 
countries which have broadened the liberalized 
sector of their dollar trade will stimulate the 
adoption of additional measures of liberalization 
in the near future. 


Monetary Stability 


Several factors have contributed to these im- 
provements. Some of them I have already re- 
ferred to. In addition, I believe we should note 
the important role that has been played by policies 
directed toward monetary stability which have 
helped to bring under control the serious inflation 
and overvaluation of currencies that characterized 
the years immediately after the war. These im- 
provements have also been due, in part, to the high 
level of economic activity in the United States and 
the growing level of United States imports. 

There are, of course, some countries which are 
facing important internal and external financial 
difficulties. But the way in which these problems 
are being dealt with is of great significance for, 
in general, governments have sought to attack 
underlying causes and have shown willingness to 
seek solutions in the field of fiscal and monetary 
policy rather than by the imposition of direct 
controls on consumption and imports. 
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There is, nevertheless, the danger that even as 
governments find themselves financially able to 
relax restrictions they may be tempted to retain 
many of them for protectionist purposes. While 
transitional measures may be needed in exceptional 
circumstances—as we recognized at the Ninth Ses- 
sion—widespread resort to restrictions of this kind 
would distort the very structure of the general 
agreement. 

I think it is obvious, on a fair reading of the 
record, that we have been making progress toward 
the objectives of the general agreement. Al- 
though difficulties continue to exist, our past ex- 
perience encourages us to believe that by persis- 
tence they can be overcome. We seem to have 
ahead of us a real opportunity, through our co- 
operation in the general agreement, to contribute 
even more effectively to the attainment of higher 
levels of international trade and better standards 
of living. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Cultural Property 


Convention for protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict, and regulations of execution. 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954.7 
Ratification deposited: Egypt, August 17, 1955. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force No- 
vember 20, 1955.? 

Declaration by United Kingdom of extension to: Isle 
of Man, October 21, 1955. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement extending agreement for technical assistance 
in the study of oil shale of August 16, 1950, as amended 
and extended (TIAS 2296, 2706, 2926, and 3149). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro June 22, 
July 27, and October 19, 1955. Entered into force Oc- 
tober 19, 1955. 


1Not in force. 
2 Not in force for the United States. 
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China 


Agreement relating to the establishment in Taipei of a 
United States Navy Medical Research Unit. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Taipei October 14, 1955. En- 
tered into force October 14, 1955. 


Germany 


Agreement concerning tax relief to be accorded by the 
Federal Republic of Germany to United States ex- 
penditures in interest of common defense, with annex 
and exchange of notes. Signed at Bonn October 15, 
1954. 

Entered into force: November 8, 1955 (date of deposit 
of an instrument of ratification by the Federal Re- 
public). 

Philippines ; 

Agreement relating to the administration by the Philip- 
pine Department of Education of public schools within 
the United States Naval Reservation, Subic Bay. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Manila October 28, 1955. 
Entered into force October 28, 1955. 


Spain 

Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of April 20, 1955 (TIAS 3246). Signed 
at Madrid October 20, 1955. Entered into force Oc- 
tober 20, 1955. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement correcting the wording of article VII A (1) 
of the agreement for cooperation on civil uses of atomic 
energy of June 15, 1955 (TIAS 3321). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington October 20 and Novem- 
ber 3, 1955. Entered into force November 3, 1955. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


The U.S. in the United Nations, 1954. Pub. 5951. Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series III, 108. 14 
pp. 


A vest-pocket size publication containing President Eisen- 
hower’s letter of transmittal accompanying the ninth an- 
nual report to the Congress on U.S. participation in the 
United Nations. 


The Foreign Service Institute Catalog and General In- 
formation, 1955-1956. Pub. 5989. Department and For- 
eign Service Series 47. 23 pp., chart. Limited distribu- 
tion. 


A booklet containing general information about the For- 
eign Service Institute, and catalog of programs of in- 
struction provided for officers in the Foreign Service of 
the United States. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Negotia- 
tions Under the Trade Agreement Act of 1934 as Amended 
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and Extended. Pub. 5993. Commercial Policy Series 
151. 79 pp. 30¢. 


A booklet containing notice of U.S. intention to negotiate, 
list of products to be considered, and notice of public hear. 
ings prepared by the Interdepartmental Trade Agreement 
Organization. , 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Analysis 
of Renegotiation of Certain Tariff Concessions. Pub, 
6001. Commercial Policy Series 152. 32 pp. 15¢. 


A report of the renegotiations for modification or with- 
drawal of individual concessions undertaken by Italy, 
Peru, Turkey, and the Union of South Africa. 


The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government, July 
18-23, 1955. Pub. 6046. International Organization and 
Conference Series I, 29. S88pp. 35¢. 


A pamphlet containing texts of the Geneva conference 
papers published previously, principal statements by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, at the ses- 
sions of the conference, notes exchanged in preparation 
for the conference, and addresses and statements made by 
the President and Secretary of State before and after the 
conference. 


Technical Cooperation, Program of Rural Education. 
TIAS 3035. Pub. 56438. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at México June 7, 1954. Entered 
Entered into force May 28, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation, Education Survey Program. 
TIAS 3038. Pub. 5646. 9 pp. 10¢. 











Agreement between the United States and Mexico. Ex- | 


change of notes—Dated at México June 7, 1954. Entered 
into force June 7, 1954. 


Trade, Extension of Duty-Free Entry Period From July 
4, 1954, Through December 31, 1955. TIAS 3039. Pub. 
5647. Spp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic of 
the Philippines. Exchange of notes—Signed at Manila 
July 7, 1954. Entered into force July 7, 1954; operative 
retroactively July 4, 1954. 


Loan of Submarines to Turkey. TIAS 3042. Pub. 5650. 
4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Turkey. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Ankara February 16 and July 
1, 1954. Entered into force July 1, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation, Industrial Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Program. TIAS 3044. Pub. 5655. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil—extend- 
ing agreement of June 30, 1952. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro June 2 and 30, 1954. Entered 
into force June 30, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation, Joint Fund Program. TIAS 3045. 
Pub. 5656. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreements between the United States and Israel—amend- 
ing agreement of May 9, 1952, as amended. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Tel Aviv June 21, 1954. Entered into 
force June 21, 1954. And exchange of notes—Signed at 
Tel Aviv June 29, 1954. Entered into force June 29, 1954. 


Sale and Purchase of Tin Concentrates. TIAS 3048. 


Pub. 5661. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Thailand— 
Signed at Bangkok August 11, 1954. Entered into force 
August 11, 1954; operative retroactively August 1, 1954. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 7-13 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
No. Date 
640 11/7 


Subject 
Murphy: “Progress Toward European 
Security.” 
641 11/9 Kalijarvi: foreign economic policy. 
*642 11/9 Educational exchange. 
7643 11/11 Extension of income-tax convention 
with Netherlands. 
11/11 Murphy: principle of self-determina- 
tion. 
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*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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